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lyJEMOJRS  of  the  LIFE  cf  SIR 
THOMAS  RUMBOLD,  Bart,  late 
Governor  ^Madras. 

Ill  THOMAS  IIUMBOLD  is  a 
gentleman,  who,  whatever  his 
merits  or  demerits  may  he,  owes  no 
part  of  his  wealth  or  confequcace  in 
the  world  to  either  birth  or  family 
connc»5lions.  He  was  born  about  the 
year  1 737i  of  parents  who  could  alTord 
him  but  few  of  the  advantages  of 
education.  His  outfet  promifed  no 
eminence,  and  his  emerging  from  a 
fituation  which  the  generality  ol  man¬ 
kind  would  have  been  fixed  in  for 
life,  proves,  at  leaft,  that  he  podeded 
a  fpirit  of  enterprize,  without  which 
no  great  or  extraordinary  aaions  are 
ever  atchieved.  Report  lays,  and  we 
believe  with  truth,  that  he  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  waiter  at  Whitens  colfee-houfe, 
under  another  perfon,  who  has  fince 
become  a  member  of  the  BritlOi  Senate: 

■ — We  mean  Mr  Macreth,  who  now  re- 
prefents  the  borough  of  Cahlc  Riling, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  time, 
however,  which  paifed  while  he  was 
in  this  fituation,  could  be  but  IhorC  ; 
as  we  find  him  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Ead  India  Companv,  at  Beneah  about 
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tile  period  of  the  taking  Calcutta,  in 

175^* 

It  was  in  the  civil  line  of  the  ilr- 
vice  to  which  Mr  Rumbold  was 
deiiined  ;  but  the  commotions  whicli 
at  that  jun»5lure  threatened  the  de- 
ftrndion  and  extirpation  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  from  their  fettlements  in  the 
Ealt,  obliged  many  gentlemen  to  ad 
as  volunteers  in  a  military  capacity. 
Among  thefe  was  Mr  Rumbold,  whi> 
behaved  liimfclf  with  great  fpirit  and 
gallantry  on  feveral  occalioiis  ;  and 
particularly  at  one  time,  he  vcr.tureil 
in  an  open  boat  to  carry  difp.itclies 
of  importance,  wlicre  the  hazard  was 
fo  ^reat,  that  no  one  had  ever  at- 
tempted  any  tiling  like  itlicforc.  His 
deportment,  as  a  military  man,  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  acknowledgments  of 
his  commanders,  and  the  thanks  of 
tlie  Company  at  large.  Alter  fome 
time,  however,  he  quilted  the  life  of  a 
folJier  with  conliderable  reputation, 
and  returned  to  his  original  dellina- 
tlon  in  the  civil  department  of  the 
fervice,  v/here  equal  fuccefs  attended 
him  as  he  had  experienced  while  lie 
bore  arms  for  his  employers. 

"JH  follow  Mr  Rumbold  through 
the  feveral  gradation.'^  of  his  rife  in 
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the  fervlcc,  will  be  unnccefliiry.  It 
is  fuOic.eiU  to  oblervc,  that  in  1766 
lie  was  ap[)ointcd  from  Madras  to  a 
ie.it  ill  the  Council  at  Bengal.  This 
n.'^mination  gave  foinc  ofience  to  a 
few  gentlemen,  who  deemed  it  an  in¬ 
jury  to  themfeves,  and  a  luperccflion 
which  tlieir  conduct  at  the  board  no 
ways  jiihificd.  On  this  occafion  .Lord 
Clive,  in  one  of  his  dirpatclus,  men¬ 
tions  Mr  Rumbold  as  one  whofe  fer- 
vices  to  the  Company,  both  in  a  civil 
uial  military  capacity,  defervedly  en¬ 
titled  him  to  an  exemption  from  every 
indignity. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Bengal, 
he  was  named  by  the  Council  Chief 
of  Patna,  where  he  re  Tided  fome  time  ; 
anJ  while  there  acquired  a  confider- 
able  fortune,  with  which  he  returned 
to  England  in  1770.  This  period 
was  icmarkable  for  the  number  of 
pciTons  who  came  to  England  from 
the  Ealt  Indies  ;  fome  with  real,  and 
c’.hers  with  only  ideal  wealth.  In 
wnich  of  thefe  clafics  IMr  Rumbold  is 
to  be  n umbel  ed,  we  have  fome  doubts; 
we  are,  how’ever,  certain,  that  the 
i'll]' poled  riches  of  fome  had  an  equal¬ 
ly  pernicious  efFed  on  the  commu¬ 
nity  with  the  real  wealth  of  others. 
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Jiach  of  them  vied  with  the  other  in 
spleiulour  and  extravagance,  and  both 
ooiitriliUted  to  introduce  and  ellablilh 
a  lyllem  of  private  profufion  and 
})ublic  venality. 

About  live  years  had  only  clapfed, 
])el'orc  Mr  Rumbold  defired  again  to 
change  the  feene,  and  return  to  India. 
He -was  accordingly  a  candidate  for 
the  government  of  Madras  againft 
Lord  Bigot,  but  failed  in  his  applica¬ 
tion.  On  the  death  of  that  nobleman, 
and  the  fubfeqiient  divifions  in  that  I 
feitlement,  he  was  chofen  to  fuccecd 
him.  In  confeqtience  of  liis  admini- 
liration,  during  his  Ihort  refidencc  at 
ihat  place,  he  made  a  vaR  addition  to 
his  fortune,  the  acquifition  of  which 
is  now  become  the  objcvR  of  public 
enquiry.  After  fo  many  complaints 
as  we  have  heard  againR  the  pecula¬ 


tion  of  Eafl;  India  adventurers,  wc 
prefume  the  prefent  profecution  will 
be  carried  on  with  elFeil.  The  juftice, 
the  honour,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
nation,  require  it.  At  the  fame  time, 
we  could  wilh  that  all  prejudices 
might  fleep,  and  judgment  be  fufpeiid- 
ed,  until  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
againfl,  and  the  defence  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  are  both  ‘laid  before  the  public. 
With  heated  minds,  and  prepofcffecl 
opinions,  a  cool  and  impartial  deter¬ 
mination  can  fcarce  be  looked  for 
To  give  w’eight,  however,  to  the  fen- 
tence  of  vindidllve  juRice,  calm  deli¬ 
beration  is  necell'ary.  An  cxtracrcil- 
nary  mode  of  proceeding  againR  any 
perfon,  demands' that  the  proofs  a- 
galnR  him  Riould  be  clear  and  pre- 
cife,  fubject  to  no  objection,  and  carry¬ 
ing  convidlion  to  every  mind. 
confefs  ourfelves  no  friends  to  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties,  el'pecially  where 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  law  v/oiild  he 
fuRicient  for  the  conviction  and  punilh- 
ment  of  olFenders.  The  prefent  cale 
may,  however,  be  one  of  thofe  which 
require  the  interpoiition  of  the  latent 
powders  of  the  Rate  ;  and  from  the 
mode  In  which  it  hath  hitherto  been 
conducted,  we  fee  no  reafon  to  appre¬ 
hend  any  ill  effefls  to  arife  from  it. 
Wh  at  was  begun  from  principles  0^ 
humanity  and  juRice,  wdll,  w’e  doiib^ 
not,  be  terminated  according  to  the 
dictates  of  wlfdom,  and  the  fpirit  ol 
the  conRitution. 

Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  w'as  created 
a  baronet  March  27.  1772,  and  fincc 
his  laR  return  i'rom  India,  lias  pur- 
chafed  a  large  eRate  in  Hertfordfhirc, 
is  building  a  inagniRccnt  houfe  upon 
it,  and  has  transferred  all  the  fplen- 
doiir  of  eaRern  magnificence  from 
Mad  ras  to  England.  If  the  charges 
againR  him  are  proved,  w^e  (hall  Ice, 
wilhout  concern,  this  imjiriident  dif- 
phiy  of  W’calth  vanifli  like  the  bafelel- 
fabrick  of  a  vifion,  or  remain  only  a 
monument  of  its  owner’s  folly  and  dli 
grace. 
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fJiTTER  ff'oin  Earl  of  Buchan 
to  his  ljrotktSi\  the  Hcv*  Thomas 
Er SKINT,  071  the  Siiljed  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  [P.  195*] 

TO  the  prefcnt  mode  oi  education 
may  be  imputed  the  irivolity 
and  indecency  of  our  women,  and  the 
want  of  learning  and  public  Ipirit 
among  our  men. 

Oar  women  arc  educated  in  gene¬ 
ral  more  upon  the  plan  of  governeU'es, 
opera  girls,  or  fortune-hunters,  than 
of  wives  and  mothers.  They  are 
taught,  with  or  wltlioiit  genius  or 
fortune,  to  fpcak  a  language  lor 
which  they  have  little  01  no  ufe  in 
this  country,  and  winch  leads  to  the 
expenlive  fopperies  only  of  a  great 
and  rcfpe'ftablc  nation,  v/i;oni  we 
venture  to  call  perhdious,  becaufe  it 
willies  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of  a  na¬ 
tion  that  would  ufurp  the  Ireedom 
not  only  of  her  own  diilant:  fubjccis, 
but  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of 
All  a. 

'Fhcy  are  taught,  with  or  wlrhout 
genius,  to  play  on  mufical  inllru- 
inents,  to  ling,  and  to  dance  a  minuet, 
which  their  countrymen  in  general 
have  either  not  abilities  or  talle  enough 
to  dance  with  them. 

All  thefe  accomplllhmcnts  are  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  taught  within  the  coni- 
pafs  of  three  or  four  years;  and  the 
plain  girl,  with  five  hundred  pounds 
fortune,  is  educated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  the  beauty  who  has  live 
thonfind. 

Ufeful  needle  work,  and  the  ocenpa- 
.tions  of  the  lovely  daughters  oi  King 
Alclnous,  with  the  a'coiiomy  ot  a 
table,  the  hidory  ol  their  country, 
their  father  and  mother’s  lanr.ly,  and 
thofe  illulhious  women  who  liave 
adorned  their  fex,  and  hieil;  tiieir  fa¬ 
milies  with  e>::nuplc>>  worthy  imita¬ 
tion,  are  coufidered  only  as  iccondary 
obje(ds. 

The  education  of  our  men  is  quite 
of  a  piece  wir:h  tliat  of  our  svofneii ;  all 
.the  purfuits  of  a  wonderful  Cncnio.n 


are  crovvucd  into  the  compafs  of  a 
few’  years,  during  winch  time  there  is 
little  or  no  dilciplinc  to  correft  the 
natural  lloth  and  idlcneis  ot  yivatli  ; 
neither  are  they  warned  againll  tiie 
effeminate  practices  of  young  men,  at 
the  critical  age  of  puberty,  w’hicli  ex* 
hand  tlie  vigour  of  man’Kind,  and 
wither  the  Items  of  families. 

They  arc  taught  to  coiifiJcr  money, 
acquired  Ly  any  profeflioii,  however 
mean  or  grovelling,  nay  evcii  by 
gaming,  by  rapine,  fraud,  and  murder, 
as  the  only  roads  to  didiiadion,  in  a 
country  become  altogether  venal,  and 
that  venality  even  fandtified  hv  the 
mondrous  nature  of  tiic  coaHitutlon 
of  tlic  nation  idelf. 

From  Ichools  aiul  colleges  the 
young  man  goes  abroad,  or  li.\c>  in  a 
proiedion.  11  he  goe;  abroad  raw 
and  unprincipled,  he  goes  not  like  t.hc 
wife  Ulydes,  to  lluJy  tlie  manners  and 
laws  cf  n  iti  'nr  more  pollllicd  than 
his  own,  but  the  opera  giriq  and 
foppei  ies  a  nd  fa ;  h  1  r.  ns  o  1'  o  1 1 e  r  c  0 ! :  n  - 
tries,  W’hlch  have  the  fame  tendency 
in  all  ages,  and  iti  all  countries. 

It  he  fi.ves  ill  a  profefrioii,  lie  carries 
along  w'ith  him  the  idlench;and  diiii- 
pation  of  our  Icminarics  of  learning. 
He  fcorns  to  labour  a  liletinie  for  aii 
honed  progrcllivc  acquintion  olgorofit, 
but  boldly  ventures  to  cad  the  iortunc 
of  liis  lifetime  on  a  iingle  dye.  In¬ 
deed,  who  will  labour  for  a  liietiinc, 
w’hcn  he  tliinks  he  cun  mub.e  :l  \i\  lialf 
an  iinur. 

tic  fees  alfo,  that,  in  this  country, 
the  accpjifition  of  a  fort  une  will  finfli- 
fy,  or,  at  Icall,  conceal  every  villainy, 
and  that  it  matters  not  much  wlietbcr 
four  thoufand  pounds  a-ycnr  are  ac¬ 
quired  as  a  reward  of  the  virtues  of  ti 
Chatham,  or  for  llarving  a  million 
oi  Cxcnttms  on  the  otlicr  lido  td  the 
Ganges. 

Thus,  my  dear  'riiomas,  have  i 
given  you  the  ouillnes  oi  our  prefem. 
fyllem  of  education,  aii  1  that  oi'a  new 
one,  which  I  think,  if  adopted,  might. 
1  pivc  'ts  tiic  earned  of  better  times, 
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;ind  cf  the  prefervation,  I  fhoulcl  ra-^ 
iher  lay  the  refloration,  of  public 
manners,  and  of  public  fpirit.  Such 
was  the  education,  as  far  as  fortune 
and  circumftances  would  permit, 
which  we  received  from  our  excellent 
parents,  and  when  I  write  on  thefe 
l'abje(Els,  I  write  forcibly,  and  from  a 
happy  experience. 

That  with  undiminifhed  liidrc  I 
liave  fupported  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  an  illulirious  title,  coeval  with  the 
Scottiih  monarchy,  is  to  me  a  fubjee't 
of  the  greater  fatisfadion,  becaufe  my 
fortune  was  narrow  and  embarrafleJ, 
and  that  I  received  no  lupport  from 
the  Stale,  or  from  the  Prince,  nor  do 
yet  receive. 

My  diftrelTes  were  even  endeared  to 
me  by  having  had  the  pjeafiire  of 
giving  the  mod  unequivocal  proofs 
of  my  fricndfliip  and  brotherly  affec¬ 
tion. 

My  whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  promotion  of  the  good  of  my  fa¬ 
mily,  the  improvement  of  my  talents, 
and  the  fervice  of  my  country,  though 
in  a  private  ftation. 

Neither  do  I  repine,  or  even  regret, 
that  it  has  been  private  ;  for  it  will  be 
far  more  honourable  to  my  memory, 
when  I  am  dead,  that  impartial  pofte- 
rity  Ihould  enquire  rather  why  1  was 
not  employed  than  why  I  was  ;  and 
that  the  refult  of  that  enquiry  fhall 
redound  to  my  glory* 

I  am. 

Dear  Thomas, 

(With  great  effeem), 
^our  faithful  and  affectionate  hrothe*', 

,  BUCHAN. 

Edinhurghy  March  IT.  1782. 

LORD  irTTELTON^s  LETTERS, 

Letter  XLIV.  [P.  296.] 

The  vifit  is  paid,  and  more  than 
anfwered  the  warmed  expecta¬ 
tions  which  could  be  formed  in  its 
favour.  Our  reverend  hod  had  in- 
jided,  not  a  la  ??icdc  dc  Scarreny  that 


each  of  his  gueds  fhould  bring 
difh,  blit  that  they  fliould  individually 
name  it.  This  cafy  preliminary  was 
readily  complied  with,  and  it  was  my 
lot  to  give  birth  to  as  excellent  a 
plumb-pudding  as  everfmoaked  upon 
a  table  ;  which,  from  my  adoption, 
he  is  refolved,  in  future,  to  call  a 
Lyttelto7u  You  fee  what  honours 
wait  upon  me,  and  to  what  folid  ex¬ 
cellence  my  title  is  ailimilatcd.  F - 

had  named  a  goofe,  wliich  he  imme¬ 
diately  chridened  after  its  godfather, 
who  did  not  quite  relilh  the  joke,  and 
could  hardly  force  a  laugh,  when  the 
red  of  the  company  were  burdirig. 
The  whole  meal  was  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  one ;  and  the  DoCtor  produced 
us  no  finall  quantity  of  very  tolerable 
wine  :  his  punch  was  gratelul  to  the 
nodrils  ;  but  he  had  made  it  in  a  large 
pewter  velfel,  fo  like  a  two-handled 
chamber-pot,  that  my  refoliition  was 
not  equal  to  the  applying  cf  it  to  my 
palate. 

On  its  being  obferved  that  he  mud 
have  taken  no  fmall  pains  to  procure 
all  the  good  things  before  us,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  no  trouble  had  attended 
any  one  article  but  the  pudding,  whicli, 
he  faid,  had  almod  dedroyed  a  pair 
of  black  plulh  breeches,  in  riding  round  , 
the  country  to  learn  how  it  ihould  be 
made  in  perfection.  “  You  cannot 
be  my  Lord,’’  continued 

our  Divine,  addreffing  himfelf  parti¬ 
cularly  to  me,  “  that  a  plumb-pud¬ 
ding  is  nothing  more  than  a  pudding, 
however  it  may  be  compofed,  with 
plumbs  added  to  the  other  ingredients; 
but,  apprehenfive  that  the  ordinary 
ileill  of  our  homely  kitchens,  in  this 
particular,  might  not  be  agrceai)le  to 
inch  retined  palates  as  yours,  1  rcfol- 
ved  to  traverfe  the  whole  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  order  to  obtain  all  necclfary 
intelligence.  Every  learned  perfon 
to  whom  1  applied  agreed,  as  your 
Lordihip  may  fuppofe,  in  thccdential 
articles  of  flour  and  water,  milk  and 
eggs,  fuct  and  plumbs,  or  raifins  ; 
but  the  variety  of  other  articles,  wliieii 
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were  feverally  recommended,  filled  j  unrivalled  excellence,  and,  thoueli 
two  pages  of  my  memorandum-book,  we  laughed  at  it  and  over  ir,  we  did 
and  drove  me  almoft  to  defpair.  In  not  fall  to  caufe  a  very  apparent  di- 

the  multitude  of  counfellors  L  did  minution  of  its  amole  dimcnfions. _ 

not,  according  to  the  proverb,  find  |  Thus,  my  dear  friend,  we  eat  and 
wifdom,  but  confufion.  I  was  fuc-  laughed,  and  drank  and  laughed, 
cefllvely,  alternately,  and  feparately,  till  night  Hole  imperceptibly  upon 
advifed  the  addition  of  rum,  brandy,  us;  when  our  hofpitable  hoH  informed 
wine,  ftroiig-beer,  fpices  of  every  fort,  us,  that  he  had  two  beds  and  a  cradle 
chopped  liver,  and  Holland’s  gin.—  in  his  own  houfe,  and  that  he  had 
With  this  load  of  multifarious  intelli-  prepared  three  others  at  two  neigh- 
gence  I  haftened  to  the  market-town,  bouring  farmers  :  fo  that  we  nii'^ht 
furnilhed  myfelf  with  every  ingredient  be  at  reft,  as  to  our  lodging,  nor  hke 
my  own  little  ftorehoufe  did  not  pof-  him  encounter  the  penis  of  a  dark- 
fefs,  and  returned  home  jaded,  fa-  fome  night.  The  Squires,  added  he, 
tigued,  and  my  pockets  laden  with  mull  adjourn  to  my  neighbours ;  my 
the  produce  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  two  beds  will  ferve  the  Peer  and  the 
globe.  But  another  important  la-  Baronet,  and  I  myfelf  will  take  r  > 
hour,”  added  the  dodlor,  ‘‘  fucceeded  the  cradle.  Now  this  cradle,  whiclj 
in  the  confultation  about  the  choice  caufed  us  no  little  mirth,  and  will,  1 
and  due  mode  of  applying  the  hoard  prefame,  have  a  limilar  elTc^ft  upon 
of  grocery  and  variety  of  liquors  you  who  are  acquainted  with  *the 
which  were  difplayed  in  form  on  the  huge  figure  which  was  to  occupy  it, 
kitchen-drefler  :  it  was  a  folemn  bu-  — this  cradle,  I  fay,  is  a  moll  excel - 
linefs,  for  Lord  had  conmanded  It,  lent  moveable  for  a  fmali  houfe.  \i 
Confultation,  however,  begot  diffe-  is  made  of  a  fufficlent  fize  to  hold  an 
rence  of  opinion,  and  difference  of  infant  lix  feet  in  length,  can  be  placed 
opinion  brought  on  difpute  ;  fo  that  any  where,  and  will  enable  an  hofpl- 
I  was  at  length  obliged  to  interpofe  table  fpirlt  to  fupply  a  friend  with  a 
my  authority ;  and,  to  Ihorteii  the  lodging  when  his  beds  are  engaged, 
bufinefs,  1  ordered  all  the  various  If  T  had  not  been  fearful  of  affi  onting 
articles,  confiding  of  more  than  a  our  Divine,  I  Ihonld  have  indulged 
dozen  in  number,  to  be  employed  my  curious  fancy  by  going  to  rooll 
without  favour  or  affection.  The  in  it ;  but  the  heft  bed  was  prepared 
modey  mixture  was  accordingly  made,  ‘  for  me,  and  the  fine  Holland  Ihcets, 
and  as  every  perfon  confuhed  feemed  1  which  probably  had  not  been  taken 
to  agree,  that  the  longer  it  boiled  the  |  out  of  the  fvveetdeented  prefs  for 
better  it  would  prove,  I  ordered  it  to  j  many  a  month,  were  fpread  for  my 
be  put  in  the  pot  at  midnight,  and  I  repofe  :  nor  would  my  ftumbers  have 
fent  for  a  famous  nurfe  in  the  neigh-  \  been  fufpended  for  a  moment,  if  the 
bourhood  to  fit  up  with  It,  and,  with  •  linen  had  not  produced  fo  Itmng  an 
a  veflal’s  vigilance,  to  keep  in  the  |  efibivia  of  rofeinary,  that  I  almolt  fan- 
fire  till  the  family  arole.  In  this  !  cied  myfelf  in  a  coinn,  and  wrapped 
date  of  concodion  the  pudding  re-  in  a  winding-lheet.  But  fatigue  foon 
malned  till  after  the  arrival  of  this  ^  got  the  better  of  fancy  ;  and  I  awoke 
good  company,  who,  I  hope,  will  be  tiie  next  morning  to  life  and  fpirits 
fo  prejudiced  in  its  favour,  from  tlic  |  but  not  to  immortality, 

Herculean  labour  which  produced  it.  Before  I  bid  you  adieu,  permit  me 
as  to  attack  its  circumference  with  to  add  a  lingular  example  ol*  compii- 
Herculeaii  aioetiies.” — Here  ended  inenlary  repartee,  which  our  iricudl/ 
the  culinary  oration,  and,  as  I  before  holl  very  unexpectedly  ai!  irefte.l  lo 
obferved,  the  fubjeCl  of  it  cont.-iiiied  me,  previous  to  our  deparuirc. 
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As  I  was  looking  out  of  tlie  par¬ 
lour  window,  from  whence  nothing 
Is  to  be  feen  but  a  black,  dreary’’ 
heath,  he  allied  me  how  1  liked  the 
prcilpeft.  I  anfwered,  that,  from  its 
wild  appearance,  if  Ktbiichadfiezzar 
had  been  doomed  to  paflure  in  his 
environs,  he  muft  have  died  of  hun-  , 
fTcr.  And  if  that  Prince,  replied  the 
bofeor,  had  been  fentenced  to  have 
palled  his  favage  years  in  your  park 
at  Hagley,  he  need  not  have  regretted 
the  lofs  of  a  throne,  or  wiflied  a  re-  | 
turn  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  human 
functions. — At  this  period  of  felf-im- 
portance,  which,  in  the  very  deferip- 
tlon,  returns  upon  me,  you  cannot  be 
farprifed  if  I  take  my  leave. — Adieu! 

Letter  XLIX. 

JMy  dear - , 

I  HAVE  obeyed  your  commands, 
and  read,  with  a  very  continued 
attention,  Dcs  Recherches  fur  h  Defpo- 
t'lfmc  Oriental,  The  author  is  a  ]5er- 
lon  of  confiderable  erudition,  a'^tivc 
thought,  and  lively  Imagination.  He 
iteers  Jo's  velfei  with  no  common  ad- 
drefs  on  the  ocean  of  conje(5iurc,  and 
I  have  beheld  iiis  courfc  with  much 
udrniration.  But,  though  he  may 
help  to  forward  an  advanced  progrels 
in  infidelity,  I  cannot  flatter  liim  with 
the  fuppofition  that  he  alone  has  ever 
made  an  infidel.  The  paradox  of 
primitive  Theocracies,  I  believe,  is 
.not  a  new  one,  though  he  may  hav^e 
given  it  a  novelty  of  examination, 
and  branched  it  forth  into  a  variety 
of  new  ramifications.  A  writer  w^ho 
llrikts  at  the  very  root  of  facred  hif- 
tory,  which  has  been  an  objcT  of 
faith  to  fo  great  a  part  (>f  the  enlight¬ 
ened  world  for  fuch  a  courfc  of  ages, 
^nd  pofrefTes  the  fupport  of  collateral 
tradition,  as  well  as  a  fiiperiiatiiral 
jlrength  of  internal  evidence, — fuch 
an  author,  I  fay,  fhould  produce  j 
dbmething  more  than  hypothefis,  tho’ 
iiipp^rted  by  the  rnoft  Cohjfal  firength 
of  human  erudition  :  nay,  it  may  not 


be  the  leaft  among  the  many  argu. 
ments  in  favour  of  the  facred  wri¬ 
tings,  that  nothing  but  hypothefis  can 
be  brought  againfl  them.  A  faith 
of  lome  choufauds  of  years  is  not  to  be 
deftroyed  by  the  elaborate,  but  arti¬ 
ficial  conje^flures  of  a  modern  infidel. 
— I  will  oppofe  to  your  ingenious 
Frenchman  the  learned  Mr  Bryant, 
of  our  own  country,  w'hofe  late  fpltn- 
did  publication  is  an  honour  to  out¬ 
age  and  nation.  The  Gallic  infidel 
muft  fink  into  nothing  before  the 
veteran  abilities  of  our  Englilh  be- 
liever. — Thcfe  cafual  thoughts,  my 
dear  friend,  are  my  own  ;  and  you 
may  be  affured  that  I  have  not  ftolen 
them  from  any  pious  page  of  my 
father’s  manufeript:  lucubrations. 

But  1  Inall  quit  a  fubjecl  w-hich  is 
not  in  the  ordinary  line  of  my  enqui¬ 
ries,  and  whereon  [  can  only  hazard 
a  few  occalional  thoughts,  from  the 
uninformed  reflexions  of  the  moment, 
to  thank  you  for  the  very  judicicus 
and  elegant  manufeript  whicli  you 
have  entrufted  to  my  perufal.  It  has 
all  my  praife.  The  dialogue  is  na¬ 
tural,  the  language  chafte,  the  cha- 
raXers  finely  diferiminateJ,  the  fenii- 
ments  admirably  appropriated,  and 
the  moral,  if  I  inayufethe  cxprelfion, 
irrefunbly  propofed  to  the  bulinefi 
and  bofom  of  the  reader.  I  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  gild  yonr 
leifure  hours  with  fuch  delightful 
amul’eriients,  and  that  your  philan¬ 
thropic  fpirit  will  give  them  to  in- 
ftniX  and  improve  mankind. 

What  think  you  of  bringing  Mij; 
Montague  and  AUfs  Carter  upon  your 
charming  theatre  ?  The  limilarity  of 
thofe  ladies’  charaXers  in  fome  points, 
and  their  diffimilitude  in  others,  would 
be  finely  pourtrayed  by  your  pen,  and 
might  give  you  an  opportunity  ot 
determining  the  juft  merits  and  ftan* 
dard  of  a  literary  female.  The  one 
is  an  highly-inftniXed,  accomplillicd 
woman,  pofieffed  of  great  afilu<?rce, 
who  indulges  hcrfelf  in  a  chaftc  dif- 
play  of  falhlonable  as  well  as  lilerj!  '' 


r 
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elegance,  makes  her  drawing-room  I 
the  Lyceum  of  the  day,  maintains  a  | 
luxurious  holpitality  for  the  votaries 
of  that  I'cience  which  flie  loves,  and 
patronizes  the  learning  wdiich  llie  has 
herfclf  adorned.  Tlie  other,  in  a  s 
llaie  of  contented  mediocrity,  is  hum-  j 
ble  as  though  ihe  knew  nothing,  v/lille  ! 
Ihe  is  not  only  the  moil  learned  wo¬ 
man  of  any  age,  but  one  of  the  molt 
learned  perfons  of  that  in  which  Ihe 
lives.  The  pure,  fubliine  genius, 
which  never  fwerves  from  virtue,  ac¬ 
companies  her  in  the  paths  of  rigid 
diferetion,  and  is  contented  to  Hum¬ 
ber,  while  its  favourite  votary  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  daily,  habitual  cxerclfe 
of  domeftic  duties.  This  colloquy 
Ihould  take  place  between  Juftice,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Vanity  enforcing  re- 
w’ard,  and  Merit,  attended  by  Mo- 
deity,  w’ho  w  ill  fcarce  fulTer  an  ac 
ceptance.  They  mu  ft  be  made  to 
contend,  not  for  their  owm,  but  each 
other’s  genius  and  virtue  ;  and  the 
feene  may  conclude  wdth  a  wTlbdcco- 
rated  notice  of  that  handiome  Inde¬ 
pendence  vrhich  the  iormer  has  at¬ 
tached  to  the  valuable  life  (>1  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  whole,  in  your  hands,  will 
form  a  moft  entertaining,  inltrudivc, 
and  exemplary  pidure. — Forgive  my 
impertinence,  I  belecch  you  ; — but 
the  idea  came  acrofs  me,  and  1  could 
not  refift  the  vanity  of  cifering  it  to 
yon. 

After  all,  except  in  fome  few  iii- 
ftances,  I  am  not  very  partial  to  lite¬ 
rary  ladies  :  they  arc  generally  of  an 
impertinent,  encroaching  dilpofition  ; 
and  almoft  always  bring  to  my  mind 
the  Jemale  alh'o?io)ueiy  wiio,  after  ply¬ 
ing  her  no(fturiial  lelelcope  for  a  long 
leries  oi  months,  and  had  Tailed  the 
jealoufy,  as  wtII  as  the  expectations, 
of  the  male  ftar-gazers,  declared  her 
only  object  was  to  ibfcover  d  there 
W'ere  men  iri  the  moon.  I  am,  wuth 
great  regard  and  admiration, 

/  *7”')  A '■<  ii*/  n .♦/#» ' 


J  CURIOUS  CHARACTER : 

Defcrihed  in  a  Letter  from  a  yo::?:; 
Ge?itlcman  in  To^.vn  to  l.ii  Friend 
the  Country, 

Dear  Jack, 

I  HAVE  Itarted  as  m:»ny  adven¬ 
tures  fince  my  arrival  1  in 
as  might  furnilli  fubjccts  for  a  di  aer. 
novels,  and  plots  tor  as  manv  coiVic 
dies;  but,  of  all  others,  1  pride  utv  . 
felf  molt  on  the  acciuiiition  of  an  in* 
timacy  with  Mr  Ranger,  whom  your 
coidin  introduced  me  to  laft  wcc  k. 
He  is  a  diamond  of  the  tirft  water— 
the  moft  rattling,  talkative,  feiifiblo, 
humorous,  fellow^  in  the  world,  and 
really  poffclfcd  of  an  excellent  lieari 
andpoilihed  underllanding,  ultiio*  his 
volubility  appears  a  little  llrange  to 
one  on  firft  acquaintance.  We  v/a't  • 
ed  on  him  on  Thiirfday  evenim^,  r::d 
I  were  lliewn  into  his  ii!)r:iry,  he  being 
engaged  for  a  tnonienr,  as  his  fervani 
faid.  We  had  not  fat;  here  long 
fore  he  made  Ids  entrance,  and  rec-i 
ved  me  w'ith  a  torrent  of  compliment  * 
and  iarcalms,  wiiicii  being  prepared 
for,  excited  no  I'urprize. 

“  Sir  (cries  he),  1  am  proud  to  fee 
you  ;  my  trieiid  dvocs  me  infinite  ho¬ 
nour  in  introducing  me  to  rour  uc- 
quaintaucc.  You  are  lately  ari’iveu 
in  London — never  in  it  bi.f(jrc,  I  fup' 
poll*! — No,  no — egad  !  one  mnv  know 
that  by  your  looks  ;  you  iiave  m  t  yer 
the  true  Covent-garden  compleClIonv 
iior  the  Pull-inall  eye  ;  a  little  modeft 
airurancc,  how’ever,  will  become  your 
features  vaHly,  and  that  you  niuil  no*, 
vrant. — Pray  be  feated,  gentlemen.-— 
John,  bring  us  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
plaH'es. — A  pleafant  evening,  7ci.;le- 
men.” 

I  “  The  day  b.as  been  peculiarly  ce* 

I  iigr.tful.” 

j  “  Wiiv,  trulv,  i.  <Mu‘r  fr*  iTiUch  f  or 
J  the  day,  among  fricivds,  I  Iravc 
i  u.ot  been  up  ahiove  three  hours — mr 
5  old  fault,  charaeLr-ountirg — have 
3  ]:ad  a  head-ach  ail  d  )v  — -theuphr 
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unkennel  a  queer  lall  night  at  tne 
London,  but  before  the  Htth  bottle  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  him  mailer  of 
the  field.  —  A  monllroiis  drinking 
fellow  !  —  One  might  as  well  have 
thought  of  filling  a  leaky  tub,  or  in¬ 
toxicating  one  of  the  monuments  in 
the  Abbay.— But  here  is  my  wine— 
your  hand,  Sir— here  is  to  ottr  better 
acquaintance  —  Hah  !  that’s  good 
do  talle  my  wine,  the  vintage  fixty- 
cight,  I  allure  you. — And  fo,  you 
have  not  been  in  London,  Mr— Mr — 

I  proteft  I  forget  your  name,  Mr — 
O  !  Mr  Melville — I  fliall  be  proud  to 
ferve  you. — But  you  mud  pofitively 
flip  with  me  to-night— there  will  be  | 
nobody  w’ith  us,  if  you  think  my  com¬ 
pany  bearable  ;  if  not,  Pll  afiv  half-a- 
dozen  more.'’ 

“  By  no  means,  Mr  Ranger,  you 
and  I  mud  have  a  little  time  to  know 
each  other.” 

“  True,  true — let  me  fee — half  pad 
feven — What  think  you  of  my  libra¬ 
ry  ? — Small,  perhaps  you’ll  fay.” 

“  We  have  been  admiring  it,  and 
I  think  w’e  did  not  omit  faying,  that 
finallnefs  was  an  item  in  the  lid  of  the 
good  qualities  of  a  library.” 

“  Right,  faith,  very  right.  I’ll  tell 
you  what — I  have  made  a  point  of 
buying  none  hut  good  books — Don’t 
rnidake  me,  I  do  not  mean  religious 
books,  exclufive  of  otliers,  but  the  bed 
treatifes  in  every  fcience.  Mark  me, 
I  don’t  mean  the  mod  approved  ones 
— but  thefe  in  which  the  authors 
have  manifefled  a  zeal  for  the  intered 
of  their  fiibje^fl — and  now,  I  fuppofe, 
you  know  w'hy  my  library  is  fo  fmall. 
Yet  few  as  my  books  are,  I  have 
fcarcely  time  to  read  the  w^hole  ;  and 
w’hen  that  is  the  cafe,  I  Ihould  injure 
niyfelf  not  a  little  by  taking  up  a  bad 
book.” 

“  Indeed  you  would  ;  I  commend 
your  judgment  and  tade.” 

Tade  !  pooh — I  know  it  not — I 
do  not  know  what  it  is.  They  fay 
the  w’orJd  once  had  a  good  tade,  and 
,that  they  laid  down  excellent  rules 


for  the  cultivation  of  it ;  but  now  I 
could  as  eafily  find  out  the  longitude,  i 
as  give  a  probable  conjedure  as  to  | 
what  they  arc  pleafed  to  call  f 

Every  body  has  tade  now  ;  and  it  is,  1 
perhaps,  no  great  breach  of  charity  1 
to  fuppofe,  that  feme  may  know  no-  j 
thing  about  the  matter.” 

Nay,  you  are  too  fevere.  Philo-  ! 
fophers  have  agreed” —  j 

“  Philofophers  !  hufh  !  not  a  word  1 
— the  very  name  may  do  you  a  mif- 
chief  here  ;  and  when  afterwards  1 
lhall  have  fliewn  you  fome  modern 
philofophers,  you  will  blefs  your  dars 
you  never  was  one. — And  as  for  tafte  ' 
— one  man  drinks  nothing  but  claret 
corked  in  champaigne  bottles  —  and 
he  is  a  man  of  tade  :  another  has  his 
coat-pockets  on  the  outfide,  the  Ikirts 
down  to  his  heels,  his  cane  no  longer 
than  a  candle,  and  his  buckles  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  foot — he  is  a  man  of 
tade.  It  w^as  but  the  other  day  Plufii, 
the  tailor,  brought  me  home  a  pair 
of  fattin  breeches  fo  intolerably  wide, 
that  I  looked  in  them  like  a  perfon 
jud  efcaped  from  a  fever,  and  dying 
by  a  confumption.  “  ’Pon  my  wore, 
faid  I,  Plulh,  thefe  will  never  do.”—  | 

“  O  !  by  all  means,  replied  the  fon  of  j 
Buckram ;  Lord  Straddle  got  jud  fuch 
another  pair,  trimmed  with  gold.” —  ^ 
“  Zooks  !  cried  I  in  a  paffion,  whtt 
is  Lord  Straddle  to  me,  or  I  to  Lord 
Straddle,  that  I  fnould  wear  his  bree¬ 
ches  “  Yes,  but  his  Lordfliip  is  t 
a  man  of  tade,”  refunied  the  fellow 
of  Ihreds  and  patches. — ‘‘  No  words, 
Plufli,  no  words  ;  make  them  to  fit  | 
me  be! ore  I  Tee  your  face  again  ;  j 
they  lhall  do  it  before  you  have  your 
bill.” 

“Then  to  come  to  the  Belles  Lettres ! 
What  kind  does  the  town  poflefs  now: 
Poems  without  meafures,  genius,  or  j 
even  the  merit  of  invention  ;  nay, 
their  dnllnefs  w’ere  a  venial  fin,  if  in  j 
dealing  from  others  they  could  Ihew  | 
any  art,  and  perform  the  theft  grace-  j 
fully  ;  or,  if  their  thoughts  were  not 
locked  up  in  mlfer.ablc  rhimes,  like  a  I 
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huge  bolt  on  a  cellar  filled  with  eaipty 
hoglbeads. 

“  Rhime  binds  and  beautifies  the  poet’s 
lays. 

As  London  ladies  owe  their  diape  to 
ftaya. 

Your  plays  arc  defiitute  of  wit,  Jiu- 
mour,  or  improvement,  and  nothing 
could  fave  them  but  the  exertions  of 
favourite  performers. 

“  Then  as  to  philofophy— the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  human  foul,  for  in- 
fiance; — but  it  is  needlefs  to  enter 
into  that  fubjeft  ;  fince  fome  inge¬ 
nious,  great,  and  wife  men  have  pro¬ 
ved  that  we  have  no  fouls  at  all,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  think  of  them. — 
It  is  very  odd,  though,  that  this  dil- 
covery  fhould  have  been  refei’ved  for 
this  century. 

As  to  miific,  this  has  fulTereJ 
not  a  little  from  good  taflc.  'Flic  ti- 
turn,  ti-ti-Scotch-Englilh  longs  are 
equalled  in  fupcrlative  duilnefs  by 
nothing  but  the  very  beautiful  cx- 
prefiioiis  atFixed  to  them-;  lucii  as, 
My  Love  has  g^n^d  far  and 

'Jockey  to  the  Lair.  Not  a  true  Eng - 
lilh  ibag  to  be  heard  now-a-days  ; 
nothing  but  thefe  verfus  Inodes  rerum^ 
jmg.efjtie  cajior.e^  as  my  friend  Horace 
calls  them.  Wiierc  are  the  beautiful  j 
ballads  of  Gay,  Prior,  and,  farther  I 
back,  Waller,  Cowley,  and  Rofeofn-  | 
mon  ?  A(k  a  young  laJv  tor  a  de¬ 
licate  love-fong,  and  although,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  true  Italian  deiicatezza, 
Ihe  would  fwmon  at  the  mention  of  a 
fmock,  yet  flie  will  fmg  you  Hon.v  /V.v- 
porfs^  is  e^prcjjion  with  great  plea- 
fur  e. 

“  In  a  word,  we  have  no  national 
inufic  now\  If  ever  the  time  was 
when  Englilh  muhe  could  be  known 
from  any  other,  that  time  has  long 
fince  elapfed.  All  performances  now^ 
whether  vocal  or  inllrumental,  if  they 
have  any  merit  at  all,  derive  that  trom 
an  imication  of  the  Italian.  Mark  me 
— I  do  not  fay  we  have  no  Englilh 
performers,  but  when  they  attempt 
compofition,  it  is  entirely  in  the 
Voi..  LVl. 


i  tahe  of  Italy.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
j  wondered  at— the  town  fwjrms  with 
Italian  performers. — Mark  me — 1  do 
not  mean  to  reprobate  the  encou¬ 
ragement  given  to  fuch  —  far  from 
it —  I  wifli  it  was  greater,  that  we 
might;  be  able  to  avoid  the  fing-fong 
of  our  prefent  operas.'’ 

‘‘  But,  Mr  Ranger,  I  am  afraid 
you  arc  an  enemy  to  miific  ;  and  if 
any  one  wants  that  particular  difpo- 
I  lltion  that  malre?;  it  norrp^^ahlr*  to  K»* 


lition  that  makes  it  agreeable,  to  be 
fare  he  is  ready  to  be  prejudiced 
againft  it.  I  am  an  enthufiall  in  inii- 
fical  matters  —  a  very  caxcomb  in 
crotchets  —  and  I  heartily  fubferibe 
to  Congreve’s  beauiitiil  lines, 


Mufie  has  ch'';rn3  to  footlie  a  favage 
br.  ilf.’* 


And  therci'ore  proper  at  a  She¬ 
ri  If ’s  fcall;”  I  grant  you  fo  it  is  ;  but 
you  are  iniilaken  that  I  am  no  aina* 
ttiir  of  the  art,  —  by  no  means;  1 
blame  only  the  artift,  and  that  viti¬ 
ated  t  ille  which  one  day  or  other 


will  not  leave  us  ib  much  as  the  dregs 


of  good  mu  he. 

“  But  come,  g:ntlemen,  fill  your 
glalfes  ! — You  think  me  an  odd  fel¬ 
low,  Mr  Melville  ;  nay,  1  laiow  you 
do.  'Faith,  I  am  an  odd  fellow  ; 
my  life  has  been  a  continued  feries 
of  whims  and  fancies  of  my  owj^ 
brain;  to  indulge  which  I  fpend  a 
toErahie  dlaie.  When  a  boy,  my 
parents  gave  me  lot  exccileat  Ciluca- 
tion  ;  and,  in  return,  both  at  fchuol 
and  univerfiry,  I  gave  them  great  fa- 
list'awiion.  Hence  they  put  an  dlatc 
and  independence  into  my  hands 
fooner  than  1  could  have  expe^ffed. 
Finding  in  myfelf  a  ftrong  inclina¬ 
tion  tov^ards  literary  purfuits,  I  rc- 
Iblved  to  direct  my  mind  to  fucli 
alone  ;  and  that  I  might  meet  with 
no  interruption  from  buhnefs,  I  iblJ 
my  ellate,  put  the  money  into  honell 
hands,  and  now'  receive  yearly  'my 
income  with  no  farther  trouble  than 
giving  a  receipt.  Bufinefs,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  am  totally  unfit  for ;  not  fo 
much  from  antipathy  to  the  active 
T  c 
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employments  of  trade,  but  really 
from  the  want  of  that  mattcr^ot-fadl 
plodding  fplrit  fo  requifite.  Nor  do 
I  regret  this — as  liappinefs  is  confi¬ 
ned  to  no  particular  profelfion,  it  is 
as  likely  I  lhall  meet  with  it  in  my 
endeavours  to  improve  the  mind,  as 
they  vvhofe  darling  aim  is  to  fill  the 
pocket. — *‘The  nobleft  ftudy  of  man¬ 
kind  is  man.’’ — Well  laid,  Mr  Pope, 
ay,  it  is  very  right,  gentlemen.  Let 
book-worms  fay  what  they  pleafe,  it 
is  from  the  living,  not  the  dead,  that 
we  can  know  ourfelves.  Every  man 
is  to  me  a  mirror  re  Reeling  fome  foi¬ 
ble  of  my  own,  or  fliarlng  fomc  vir¬ 
tue  which  I  might  pofi'cfs.  Thank 
heaven,  I  have  been  neither  fool  en¬ 
ough  to  overlook  the  tirll  nor  defplfe  ! 
.1  he  lad. 

“  Piirfuant  to  my  intentions,  gen¬ 
tlemen —  but  blefs  me  !  you  are  for¬ 
getting  my  wine  ;  here  is  “  To  the 
King well  —  hah  !  I  knew  you 
would  like  the  wine — Purfuant,  I  fay, 
to  my  reiblutions,  I  courted  a  very 
iinivcrfal  acquaintance  ;  a  thing,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  more  eafily  done  in  this  town 
than  any  wdiere  elfe.  If  your  ap- 
l)earance  and  behaviour  are  tliofe  of 
a  gentleman,  it  is  a  fufficient  pailport 
into  the  bed  company.  Tiie  Englilh 
are  unfufpicious,  even  to  a  degree  of 
credulity,  perhaps  dangerous  ;  but  al¬ 
though  a  villain  may  abufe*^this  to 
their  difadvantage,  I  think  it  is  an 
amiable  virtue.  This  honed y  and 
want  of  referve  will  give  you  eafy 
accefs  to  their  company,  and  then 
you’ll— give  us  your  toad — and  then 
I  fay,  you’ll  fee  the  truth  of  what  I 
am  faying. —  “  May  the  honej}  heart 
■7iever  feel  diftrefs*^  —  A  very  good 
•  I’cntiment  —  yes. —  In  this  manner, 
then,  I  Jive;  the  morning,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  noon,  are  fpent  in  my  library, 
where  I  dudy  the  theory  of  mankind, 
anU  at  night  I  fet  out  upon  the  prac¬ 
tice.  1  am  a  member  of  almod  every 
club  that  is  worth  getting  into  ;  but 
mark  me — I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  gaming-houfes,’* 


Your  plan,  Mr  Ranger,  is  per- 
fedlly  rational  ;  but  you  have  very 
drange  notions  for  a  youth  of  your 
appearance.  1  have  heard,  indeed, 
of  people  of  your  age  entertaining  li- 
milar  opinions  ;  but  it  was  generally 
after  misfortune  had  loured  their 
temper,  and  made  them  averfe  to  fo. 
cietv.’^ 

“  Yes,  but  that  never  w^as  my  cafe. 
It  is  from  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
not  my  own,  that  many  of  my  no¬ 
tions  take  their  rife.  My  life  has  had 
very  little  of  adveiTity  in  it — fmootli 
and  undidurbed,  either  by  romantic 
hopes,  or  gaudy  profpeds  of  ideal  fe¬ 
licity.  I  have  fuffered  v.uth  a  fulTer- 
ing  friend  ;  but  fympathy,  although 
it  makes  the  countenance  fad,  makes 
the  heart  better.  I  am  none  of  thofe 
who  are  for  retiring  from  the  world, 
under  pretence  of  being  difgiilled 
with  the  repeated  dangers  which  try 
their  refolution.  Such  falfe  delica¬ 
cies  and  cobweb  conditutions  are 
(with  me  at  lead)  by  no  means  en¬ 
titled  to  the  honours  of  virtue.  Vir¬ 
tue  lofes  its  weight,  unlefs  when  1: 
flfines  in  the  midd  of  vice,  and  like  a 
blazing  taper  illuminates  and  difeo- 
vers  the  inferiority  of  every  thing  a- 
round  it.  Man’s  endowments  were 
dcfigned  for  the  purpofes  of  Ibciety, 
not  to  be  torpid  in  ufclefs  folitude. 
A  hermit  can  do  no  harm,  but  he 
can  do  as  little  good.  Shakel'peare 
juuiy  fays, 

—  “  N^itiirc  never  lends 
The  finallcll  fern  pie  of  htr  excellence, 
Hut,  like  a  thrifty  goddefs,  die  dtttr- 
mires 

Herdlf  ihe  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  tliatdij  and  ufe.” — 

“  Virtue,  gentlemen,  mud  be  of  the 
pofitive,  not  the  negative  kind  ;  as 
obvious  in  a  king  as  in  a  pealant,  in 
a  mitre  as  in  a  trencher  cap,  and  un¬ 
der  gold  lace  as  well  as  linley  w’ool- 
fcy.  A  man  who  do^s  nothing  to 
merit  the  gallows,  who  pays  his  debts, 
is  a  good  ccconomid,  goes  to  church 
now  and  then,  and  does  not.  bear  his 
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wife,  is  no  more  with  me  a  man  of 
virtue  than  the — but  I  will  not  Ihock 
you  with  comp  irifons.  The  man  of 
ilrong  pafr^-ns,  who  keeps  them  un¬ 
der  when  exposed  to  the  molt  alluring 
temptations,  yet  never  yields  to  them  ; 
and  who  is  as  exemplary  in  what  he 
does  as  in  what  he  does  not ;  he, 
with  me,  approaches  nearell  to  per- 
fedtion.  Such  a  man  will  be  the  laft 
to  think  of  retiring  from  the  world. 
Solitude  begets  fpleen,  if  it  is  adopted 
from  difeontent  ;  but  when  natural, 
it  is  the  feat  of  innocence.  I  remem¬ 
ber  two  lines  written  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  hillorian,  as 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  lady  : 
there  is  fomething  of  more  than  com¬ 
mon  beauty  in  the  lall  of  them  ; 

“  Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  rouitt<  had  been, 
“  Yet  good — ds  ihe  the  world  had  never 
I’cen.” 

Give  me  the  man  who  can  crack 
his  joke,  tell  his  llory,  join  in  the 
mirth  of  company,  without  the  affec¬ 
tation  of  fuperior  nicety  or  virtue; 
yet  when  tempted  beyond  the  bounds 
of  virtue  and  realbn,  turns  upon  his 
heel  and  tells  you  why.  Such  a  man 
has  a  chance  to  benefit  others  ;  his 
affability  will  win  them  to  follow  his 
example  in  matters  of  confequence, 
when  they  find  in  him  no  unwiiling- 
nefs  to  gratify  their  moderate  incli¬ 
nations.  To  hope  for  perfection  from 
fallible  men  is  not  only  foolilh  but 
dangerous;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
ought  we  to  be  fo  far  blind  to  his 
faults,  as  not  to  know  that  fuch  fail¬ 
ings  are  held  out  to  us  as  ufcful  cau¬ 
tions, — as  hints  to  make  us  examine 
our  own  compofition,  and  expunge 
its  unneceffary  or  hurtful  ingredients. 
A  MAN  fhould  poffefs  the  charadter 
which  Pheedrus  gives  of  a  book  ; 

Duplex  libelli  eft  dos :  quod  rifum  mo- 
vet, 

“  Et  quod  prudenti  vitam  connlio  mo- 
net.’* 

Such  was  part  of  the  converfation 
i  had  with  Mr  Ranger,  on  the  firfl 


night  of  our  acquaintance.  He  im¬ 
proves  wonderfully  on  a  nearer  in- 
Cercourfe  ;  and  is  fo  inexhauflible  as 
to  anecdotes,  quirks,  and  jokes,  that 
from  him  I  fhall  have  fubje*^  enough 
for  a  long  correfpondence. —  Mean 
time,  my  dear  Jack,  I  bid  you  adieu. 
Yours, 

J.  MELVILLE. 

A  brief  Account  cf  ike  Ortgiv.y  R/Jc, 
and  Progrefsy  of  the  People  called 
SANDEMAXIAXS  ;  contaheing 
the  leading  Principles  of  their  Fuith^ 
and  a  particular  Defer iptioJi  cj  their 
curious  Ccrcinonies  and  PraSlices. 

This  foclety  originated  in  Scot¬ 
land,  a  country  very  favoura¬ 
ble  to  the  growth  of  religious  enihu- 
fiafm.  From  thence  it  fpread  iticlf 
into  England  ;  and  latterly  took  root 
in  America,  where  ignorance  has  ren¬ 
dered  fedtarians  both  profperous  and 
ufeful.  We  riiall  the  outlines  ot 
their  dodtrines  in  the  words  of  one  of 
their  own  apologlfls,  and  flate  their 
mode  of  worlhip  from  the  fame  au¬ 
thority;  in  order  to  lliew,  that  while 
we  take  the  liberty  of  making  obfer- 
vations  on  the  condudl  of  the  Sande- 
manians,  the  fadls  on  which  they  are 
founded  are  fairly  reprefented.  Their 
grand  creed  then  is  as  follows  :  Firll, 

“  We  think  ourfelves  obli</ed  to  re- 
gard  the  words  of  Chrilt  and  liis 
ApolUes,  in  tlieir  plain,  obvious,  and 
original  meaning  :  looking  upon  eve¬ 
ry  precept  in  the  New  Teltamcnt  (ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  may  relate  to  w’hat.is 
properly  miraculous)  to  be  binding 
upon  us  now,  as  much  as  upon  the 
firfl  churches.’* — Secondly,  “  We 
think  ourfelves  bound  to  follow  the 
pradtices  of  the  primitive  Difciplcs 
and  Churches,  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
iVom  the  New  Teflament  how  they 
walked,  while  the  ApolUes  were  with 
them,  beholding  tluir  order  and 
fledfallnefs  in  tite  faith.” — Thirdly, 
‘‘  We  think  ourfelves  alfo  bound  care- 
fully  to  avoid  all  the  things  for  which 
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they  were  reproved  by  our  Lord  or  | 
his  Apoltles.’’ 

Such  are  the  avowed  principles 
cf  the  Sandemanians ;  we  (hall  now 
proceed  to  itace  their  pradticcb.  Tncy 
meet  every  Sabbath-day  tor  the  pur- 
pofes  of  piayingj  preaching,  and  re  | 
ceiving  the  lacrainent,  w’hich  tiiey 
hold  it  necefiary  to  receive  weekly, 
according  to  the  example  of  its  divine 
Inftitutor  ;  and  i;ot  yearly,  quarterly, 
or  monthly,  as  is  the  ufage  of  other 
Churches.  On  thefe  occafions  the 
Elders,  Biftiops,  and  Paftors,  and 
certain  brethren  named  for  the  pui-  | 
pofe,  pray  alternately.  They  lup- 
plicate  blelTings  for  the  Sovereign  and 
his  family,  as  well  as  for  his  counfel- 
lors  and  fervants.  Their  prayers  of 
every  defcription  are  concluded  with 
a  general  and  audible  Amen  ;  and  that 
of  our  Saviour  commences  and  clofes 
public  worftiip.  They  fing  the  plalms 
of  David,  in  a  metrical  tranflation 
that  they  deem  neareh  the  original. 
In  their  morning  and  evening  fervice, 
they  have  not^  only  preaching  and 
expounding,  but  alfo  make  a  particu¬ 
lar  point  of  having  feveral  chapters 
of  the  New  Tcitament  recited,  and, 
in  a  given  time,  go  through  a  read¬ 
ing  of  the  whole.  Between  the  fore¬ 
noon  worfliip  and  that  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  they  have  a  Love  Feaft.  This 
is  ufually  provided  at  the  houfe  of 
fome  brother,  w'ho  refides  near  the 
Church.  High  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  dine 
together  upon  thefe  occafions  ;  and 
no  apology  of  indifference  or  incon¬ 
venience  is  admitted.  At  thefe  fefii- 
vals  they  take  the  opportunity  of 
giving  each  other  the  holy  kifs  of 
charity,  which  they  conceive  them- 
felves  bound  to  do,  in  obedience  to 
the  literal  expreflions  of  example  in 
feripture.  The  fame  pradice  prevails 
‘  on  the  admifiion  of  a  brother.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  evening,  a  col- 
ledlion  is  made  for  the  poor,  which 
mode  they  prefer  to  annual  fubferip- 
tions,  as  more  accordant  to  holy  writ. 


An  Elder  then  proceeds  in  the  per- 
formance  of  the  fivcrainental  office, 
agreeable  to  that  form  cf  fimplicity 
that  they  deem  to  have  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  primitive  Chi  ifiians  ;  and 
they  clofc  this  part  of  their  worfliip 
with  a  fcrl plural  long,  taken  from 
Rev.  i.  5,  6.  and  v.  9,  jo.  Having 
clofed  this  divilion  of  the  ceremony  of 
their  church, they  proceed  to  Exhorta¬ 
tion,  which  includes  fpiritual  advice 
to  each  other,  the  explanation  of  the 
Old  Tefiament  prophecies,  and  the 
propcfition  of  a  quefiion,  founded  on 
a  text  of  feripture,  for  mutual  and 
general  edification.  This  period  be- 
j  ing,  however,  appointed  for  hearing 
I  and  deciding  on  the  claims  of  fuch  as 
wifh  to  be  admitted  into  the  church, 
the  exhortation  is  occafionally  omit¬ 
ted  on  Sunday  evenings,  but  takes 
place  at  the  afternoon  meetings, 
which  are  held  on  Tuefdays  and  Fri¬ 
days,  at  fix  o'clock^.  They  pradife 
and  adopt  the  baptifm  of  children,  in 
coufequence  of  fuch  being  declared 
of  the  kingdom  cf  heaven,  and  of 
the  current  rule  of  antiquity  being  to 
baptife  the  whole  houfe,  the  pexlbn 
that  believed,  and  ail  liis  ftraight- 
way.  It  is  their  opinion  that  the 
eating  of  blood,  and  things  llrang- 
led,  by  which  is  meant,  creatures 
choaked,  or  fuffocated  in  their  blood, 
is  unlawful.  They  adopt,  in  confor¬ 
mity  to  old  ufages,  the  cuflom  of 
wafhing  reciprocally  the  feet  of  the 
brethren.  Covetoufnefs  is  particular¬ 
ly  reprobated  by  this  fociety  ;  they 
conceive  it  unjuft  to  lay  up  treafures 
on  earth  ;  and  recommend  the  laying 
up  treafures  in  heaven,  by  ac^ts  of 
kindnefs  to  all  men,  efpecially  to  thole 
whom  they  efieein  of  the  true  faith. 
They  pique  themfelves  much  on  their 
loyalty  and  fubmiffion  to  magifterial 
and  legifiative  authority.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  the  general  command, 
to  “  pray  without  ceafing,  in  every 
thing  to  give  thanks,  5tc.”  they  profefs 
and  pradife  family  prayer  as  an  indif- 
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penfiblc  obligation.  In  confequcRce 
of  an  opinion,  that  modern  ChriUi- 
ans  have  no  right  to  give  the  name 
of  fin  to  that  which  was  not  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  ancients,  they  admit  of 
innocent  diverfions  ;  but  holding  de¬ 
termination  by  lot  to  be  a  iacred 
thing,  they  reprobate  cards  and  dice. 
They  have  a  plurality  of  Elders, 
Pallors  or  Bifliops,  and  think  it  ne- 
celTary  that  two  of  them  ihould  alliit 
in  every  adf  of  difcipline,  and  at  the 
adminiltration  of  the  facrarnent.  The 
requifites  they  hold  neceflUry  to  or¬ 
dination  are  mentioned  i  Tiuu  iii.  i. 
and  Titus  i.  6 — 9.  They  objc<^t  not 
to  want  of  erudition  or  the  profelilon 
of  trade,  and  elfeem  llngle  and  mar¬ 
ried  men  eligible  to  tne  facred  office  ; 
but  the  wedding  of  a  fecond  wife  is  a 
difqualification.  In  the  punilhment 
of  offences,  they  begin  with  admoni¬ 
tions.  If  they  are  found  iiifufficieut, 
and  the  fault  is  repeated,  they  proceed 
to  exclufion#  The  method  of  excom¬ 
munication  is  a  public  one  before  the 
whole  church,  and  it  muft  be  by  the 
unanimous  affent  of  all  the  brethren. 
A  perfon  thus  excluded  is  avoided  as 
pelfilential  by  his  former  affociates, 
though,  upon  giving  proofs  of  peni¬ 
tence  and  reformation,  he  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  a  fecond  time  into  the  fociety  ; 
but  he  cannot  after  a  fecond  excom¬ 
munication.  Scriptural  precepts,  tho’ 
apparently  of  a  trivial  nature,  are 
elleemed  equally  binding,  as  thofe  of 
a  more  important  complexion. 

Thus  have  we  Hated,  agreeable  to 
their  own  accounts,  the  doctrines  and 
pradices  of  the  Sandemanians. — 
Their  numbers  are  very  contraded. 
They  boafted,  a  few  years  ago,  that 
the  prejudices  againll  them  had  de¬ 
clined  apace,  that  many  were  brought 
over  to  their  faith,  and  that,  in  con- 
fequence  thereof,  the  London  church 
was  encreafed  to  a  hundred  members, 
it  is  certain  that  their  plan  offealcing 
is  invitingly  conceived  ;  but  though 
moll  men  approve  of  a  good  dinner, 
they  arc  not  attached  tu  the  cuilom 


of  vvaffiing  feet,  and  killing  each 
other.  Before  Ihoes  and  dockings 
were  in  ufc,  and  when  only  fandals 
were  worn,  to  walh  the  feet  of  a  guell 
on  his  entering  the  houfe,  might  be 
both  polite  and  decent ;  at  prefent  ic 
appears  as  a  piece  of  ridiculous  fer- 
vility.  Still  more  unieemly  is  the 
prai^'tice  of  killing  each  other  Uiiiong 
men.  It  doublitfs  was,  in  the  time 
ot  the  primitive  Chriilians,  a  pious 
and  inoifenlive  mode  or  falutatiou  ; 
but,  among  moderns,  the  kils  of  peace 
given  b)  men  lo  women,  and  the  ho¬ 
ly  kifs  given  by  m.cn  to  each  other, 
are  both  objeffioaabic :  Toe  Hrii,  as 
commonly  ariling  from  an  agitated 
rather  than  a  pacitic  clil]:olition  ;  and 
the  fecond,  as  rei'uiling  ironi  a  want 
ot  attention  to  liie  manly  character. 
We  mention  thefe  objedions,  as  wc 
think  the  removal  (;t  the  caufes  of 
them  would  render  the  Sandemanians 
a  very  refpedable  and  commendable 
fociety.  Exit,  Mag* 

A  REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE. 

WHILE  Henry  II.  was  adml- 
niftering  juftice  to  foreign 
potentates,  a  brother  to  earl  Ferrers 
was  privately  murdered  by  night, 
within  the  walls  of  London.  The 
murderers  were  unknown,  lb  chat  the 
King  could  not  take  the  vengeance  he 
defifed  for  this  gentleman’s  blood,  on 
thofe  by  whofe  hands  it  had  been 
fhed  ;  but  he  happened  to  have  in 
his  power  another  criminal,  by  whofe 
punilhment  he  fccured  the  future 
peace  of  his  captlal  againll  fuch  crimes, 
which  were  become  common  there. 
For,  during  the  diforders  of  the  late 
inteliine  wars,  the  whole  governmenc 
of  the  kln^^^dorn  beim^  relaxed,  it  was 
grown  Into  a  cullom  for  companies 
of  a  hundred  or  more  young  men, 
fons  or  relations  of  the  principal  ci¬ 
tizens  ot  London,  to  fally  loith  in 
the  night,  and  plunder  the  houies  of 
other  wealthy  people,  aiiliulting  and 
killing  thefe  whom  they  rru  l  ia  ihrir 
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way ;  which  fpread  fuch  terror  thro’ 
the  town,  that  few  perfons  dared  to 
go  out  of  their  houfes  after  it  was 
dark,  la  the  year  1174,  one  of  thefe 
riotous  b.iuds  befet  the  hoiifc  of  a 
wealthy  citizen,  whole  name  is  not 
mentioned;  but  he,  having  happily 
received  loine  intelligence  of  their 
defign,  armed  himfelf,  and  his  ler- 
vants,  and  a  company  of  his  friends, 
with  whom  he  waited  their  coming. 
They  broke  into  the  houfc,  led  by 
one  Andrew  Buqninte,  who,  feeing 
the  maher  advancing  to  refill  him, 
ftruck  at  his  brcall  witli  a  knife  ;  but 
could  not  pierce  the  corllet  with 
which  it  was  covered.  The  mailer 
inllantly  drew  his  fvvord,  and  cut  otF 
Buquinte’s  hand,  at  the  fame  time 
loudly  calling  on  his  friends  for  aid. 
The  ot^her  rioters  fled  ;  but  the 
wounded  man  was  feized,  and  deli¬ 
vered,  up  the  next  morning  to  Rich¬ 
ard  de  Lacy,  judiciary  ot  the  realiii, 
who  committed  him  to  prifon.  For 
a  pardon,  he  was  brought  to  im¬ 
peach  his  accomplices,  of  whom  ma¬ 
ny  were  taken,  and  among  them  one 
John  Senex,  a  citizen  of  the  fird  rank, 
and  of  great  wealth.  He  was  tried 
by  the  water  ordeal,  and  failing  to 
clear  himfelf,  lay  under  fentence  of 
death  till  the  King  diculd  have  leifure 
to  determine  about  him,  which  it 
feerns  he  had  not  till  this  time.  Five 
hundred  marks,  equivalent  to  five 
thouland  pounds  in  thefe  days,  were 
offered  for  his  life  ;  but  the  licnes  re¬ 
quiring  an  example,  Henry  ordered 
that  judgment  ilmuid  be  executed 
upon  him,  and  he  was  hanged.  What 
was. done  with  the  other  priforurs, 
we  are  not  told  ;  but  htnctdu  ward 
no  more  riots  were  heard  of  in  the 
city  during  the  courfe  of  this  reign. 

GAMING  A  NEC  DOTES. 

4 

,  the  brewer,  lod  a 
l.Vx  fhort  time  fince  at  Brookes’s, 
feventy  thoufand  pounds,  all  his  drays, 
/Jray-horfes,  coppers,  calks,  and  wafle 


butts,  with  his  iron  hoops,  which 

were  the  fall  flake.  !Mr  F - -vvho 

w'as  prefent,  and  partook  of  the 
fpoils,  moved  that  an  annuity  of 
500 1,  per  annum  fliould  be  fettled 
upon  the  unfortunate  brewer,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  general  fund,  which 
motion  was  agreed  to,  ;:em.  con.  and 
a  refolution  was  entered  into,  at  the  - 
inllauce  of  tlie  fame  gentleman,  that 
every  meml)er,  wdio  lhoi>ld  bo  com- 
[>fetely  ruined  in  that  houfc,  fliould  be 
allow’ed  a  limilar  annuity  out  of  the 
fame  fund,  on  condition  they  arc  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  re-admitted  as  fportinp- 
members,  as  in  that  cafe  the  fociety 
would  be  playing  againft  their  own 
money.  This  is  one  proof,  at  lead, 
againft  the  general  opinion  univerfaL 
ly  adopted  out  of  the  circles  of  gam¬ 
ing,  that  gamefters  are  divefted  of  all 
generofity  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  re- 
fleds  great  honour  on  Charles,  for 
being  the  firft  promoter  of  fucii  bene¬ 
ficent  aifts. 

When  Mr  F -  crafed  his  name 

out  of  Brookes’s  book,  upon  his 

being  appointed  S - y  of  S - e, 

many  of  the  members  exprelTed  their 
aftoniftiment,  as  they  cunfidered  his 
poji  there,  at  leaft,. equivalent  in  point 
of  emolument  to  his  prefent  place. 
George  S — Iw — n  being  prefent,  ob- 
ferved  in  reply,  “  That  Charles  had 
now  a  much  deeper  game  to  play  ; 
that  hemufl  fliuftleandcut  with  all  the 
world  ;  pafs  with  Holland,  hrag  with 
I  France  and  Spain,  and  give  up  the 
I  game  to  America,  after  having  made 
many  loft  deals. 

^HORT  OBSERVATIONS. 

I,T  was  faid  of  a  prince,  ‘‘  that  his 
fubjedls  (hewed  no  great  grief  at 
his  death,  their  whole  allli^ftion  having 
been  already  fpent  upon  his  life.” 

It  was  faid  of  a  General  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  vidlory,  that  conquell  was 
defeated  in  his  lofs.” 

It  was  faid  of  a  private  perfon, 
that  “  before  his  virtues  titles  blulhed, 
afnamed  of  their  pre-eminence. 
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P  O  E  T  R  Y. 

HOy^'ORlA:  cry  The  Day  c/  All  Souls,  a 
Poem.  By  Mijs  St  ward. 

<^The  fccne  of  the  followinjr  little  Poem  is 
fuppo.'c  i  to  he  ID  the  great  church  of  St 
Ambtof^  at  Miian,  the  zd  of  Movemher,  on 
which  day  the  molt  folcmn  office  is  peifoi- 
med  for  the  rcpolc  of  the  dead.] 

**  ^V^E  hallowM  bells,  vhofe  voices  thro’  the 
JL  air 

The  awful  fummons  of  affliction  bear : 

Ye  flowly-waving  banners  of  tlie  dead. 

That  o  cr  yon  altar  your  dark  horrors  fpread  : 
Ye  airtainM  lamps,  whole  miri;iated  ray 
Calls  round  tlic  tane,  a  pale,  leludfa  .t  day  : 

Ye  walls,  ye  Ihrims,  by  melancholy  drcll, 

Well  do  ye  fuit  the  f  fflion  of  my  bread  ! 

Have  I  not  loll  what  language  can’t  unfold, 
The  form  of  val(»ur  cad  in  heruty's  mould! 
Th'  intrepid  youth  tlic  path  of  battle  tried, 
And  f.;remolt  in  rlie  hour  of  peril  die  1. 

Nor  was  1  pre-fent  to  bewail  his  fate, 

With  piiy^s  lenient  voice  to  foothe  his  date, 

To  watch  his  looks,  to  read,  while  death  dood 

•'y* 

Th-C  lad  exprellion  of  his  parting  eye. 

“  Rut  father  duties,  other  cares  impend, 
Cares  that  beyond  the  nioumfnl  grave  extend  : 
Now,  now  I  view  conven’d  the  Ditui^  truiii, 
Whofc  bofom  forioas  at  another’s  j>ain, 

While  rccolle^t'on,  plealingly  fevere, 

Wakes  for  the  awful  i!c.ul  th..  lilcnr  tear. 

And  pi^luics  (as  to  each  her  Iway  exten  !s) 
n'he  facird  forms  of  lovers,  parents,  friends. 

N  ow  Charity  a  fic.y  feraph  Hands 
Befide  yon  altar,  with  uplifted  hands. 

“  Yet,  can  this  high  folemnity  of  grief, 
Y’ield  to  the  youth  I  i>>vc  the  wilh’d  relief.^ 
Thcfc  rites  of  death — .Ah  I  what  can  tlieyarail? 
iloNORius  died  beyond  the  hallow’d  pair. 
Plung’d  in  the  gulf  of  fear — didrefsful  date! 
My  anxious  mind  dares  not  enquire  his  fate  : 
Yet  why  defpond  ?  could  one  flight  eitcr  roil 
A  flood  of  poifon  o'er  the  healthful  ibul  i 
Had  not  thy  virtues  full  fuificin;  po  w  r 
'I'o  clear  thee  in  the  dr.*ad  recording  inur  ? 

Did  they  before  the  judge  abalh’d  rcir.aiu 
Did  they,  weak  advocates,  all  plead  in  vain 
By  love,  by  piety,  by  icalbn  taught. 

My  foul  revolts  at  the  blafpheming  thought : 
Sure  in  tlie  bread  to  >  U’C  religion  true 
Where  Virtu-’s  templed,  (dod  is  fcmj.'Ud  too. 

“  Then  while  th’  augufl  proceffloa  moves 
along, 

*Mi(ld  fwelling  organs  and  the  pomp  of  long; 
While  the  dread  chant,  Itili  true  to  Niturt’s 
laws. 

Is  deepen’d  by  tlie  tefror-hisatiurg  I'  O.fl.': 


Wlrlle  *midd  encircling  clouds  of  incenfe  lofl, 
rhe  trembling  pried  upholds  the  jucted  hoji  ; 
Amid  thefe  feenes  fhall  I  forget  my  fuit 
Amid  thefe  fccries  Ih.ill  I  alone  be  mute  ? 

Nor  to  the  footdeps  of  tlie  throne  above, 

Bicathe  the  warm  requiem  to  the  youth  1 
love  ? 

“  Now  filcnce  reigns  along  the  gloomy 
fane, 

.And  wraps  in  dread  repofe  the  paufing  drain; 
When  next  it  burds  my  humble  voice  I’ll  join, 
Difclofe  my  trembling  wifn  at  Mercy’s  Ihrine, 
Unveil  my  anguilh  to  the  throne  above. 

And  figh  the  requiem  to  tlic  youth  I  love. 

“  — Does  Fancy  mock  me  with  a  falfe  dc- 
light. 

Or  does  l.ime  halloa’d  vifion  chcar  my  fight? 
Meth  nks,  emerging  from  the  gloom  btlow, 

Tb’  immortal  fpirits  leave  the  houfe  of  woe  ! 
Inlhrin’d  in  gl -ry’s  beams  they  reacli  the  Iky, 
While  choral  fongs  of  ttiumph  burif  from  high  ! 
See,  at  the  voice  of  my  accorded  pray’r, 

The  radiant  youth  alcend  tlic  fields  of  lir  • 
Behold! — He  mounts  iinuttcrahly  bright. 
Cloath’d  in  the  fun-rohe  of  unfading  I'giit! 
Applaurling  feraphs  Jiail  him  on  his  way. 

And  lead  him  to  the  gates  of  cvcrlading 
day.” 

REFLECTION S  of  King  IIezlkiah  h;  h:\ 
Sickiicfs. 

Stt  thine  hciifc  in  ordery  for  thou  fjalt  die, 

ISAiAti,  xxxviii.  I. 

JKritten  by  Mifs  H.  More,  on  hearing  n  pathe* 
tic  Sermon  on  that  Suhjccl  peached  by  Dr 
Stonchoufe; 

H.AT — and  no  more! — Is  tins  my  foul, 
faid  I, 

My  wh'dc  of  being  r — Mud  1  fiircly  Hie  ? 

Re  robb’d  at  once  of  health,  of  dicngth,  of 
time, 

Of  youth’s  gay  promife,  and  of  pleafurc’s 
prime  i 

Shall  I  tio  more  heho’d  the  face  of  morn  ? 
Thechearful  day-i’ght  andtbefpring  sreturn? 
Mud  I  the  fedivc  how’r,  the  banquet  leave. 
For  the  dull  ciarkfomc  chambers  ot  the  giavo? 

Have  I  cjtifidcr’d  what  it  is  to  die? 

In  native  dull  with  kindred  worms  t:>  lie! 

Fo  ileep  in  clicarlcfs  cold  ne^ilcdt — to  rot 
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Vriiofc  eye  was  terror,  and  w'ngfe  frown  was 
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\^’ho  aw'd  an  hundred  nations  from  the 
throne  ! 

5cc  where  he  lies! — dumb,  friendlefs,  and 
all'nc! 

W’hich  grain  of  dud  proclaims  the  noble  biithr 

Which  is  the  royal  particle  of  earth  r 

Where  are  the  marks,  the  prmccly  enfigns 
w  here  ? 

Which  is  the  flave,  and  which  great  David's 
heir  ? 

Alas!  the  beggar’s  afhes  are  not  known, 

From  his  who  lately  fat  on  lifael’s  throne  ? 


Aft  original  fotirical  PROLOGUE  on  the  Paf- 
JionSf  writlcH  and  fpoken  by  a  GentlemA'n, 
for  the  Entertainment  of  a  Company  of  felcH 
Friends, 


ARI:  there  among  this  audience  thofe  who 
dare 

Be  what  they  feem,  and  tell  us  what  they 
are  : 

Whofe  tongues  confefs,  whofc  feeming  bofoms 


own, 

What  drange  cfTcfts  dramatic  pow'rs  have 
(hewn  ? 

This  trutn.  I  think,  muft  be  by  all  confeft, 
Things  pleafe  or  dilpleafe,  only  as  they’re 
dreft." 

The  Mufe,  adiduous  to  delight  and  pleafe. 
Affects  to  drefs  up  all  with  graceful  eafe; 
Hence  has  the  gain’d,  as  patrons  to  approve, 
I'hc  Clitic’s  luff ’rage,  and  the  fmilcs  of 
love. 

No  man  of  candour  this  known  maxim 
hides, 

“  That  palfion  fways  us  more  than  reafon 
guides 

Congenial  palhons  anfwer  face  to  face, 

As  does  the  image  in  the  poli/h’d  glafs. 

Nor  do  we  dill  applaud  intrinfic  worth. 

Each  paflion  draws  its  fider  padion  forth; 
Hence  tinfcl  pomp  th*  alcenJant  padlon 
moves. 

And  Fancy  praifes  what  the  heart  difproves. 

When  Romeo’s  charardcr  ye  judly  fcan. 

You  mourn  the  lover,  not  the  moral  man ; 
With  fympathy  bewail  the  lover’s  lot, 

And  mutual  filicide  is  quite  forgot. 

Unhappy  Shore’s  didrefs  foft  pity  draws, 

And  Richard,  tho*  a  tyrant,  claims  ap- 
plaufe. 

When  haughty  Cato,  Rorr.e's  imperial  lord. 
Contemptuous  fmiles  on  Caefar’s  conqu'ring 
{word ; 

When  he  laments  Rome’s  antienl  freedom 
lod, 

And  “  O!  my  country !”  echoes  thro’  the 
hod ; 

Ye  turn  your  eyes  from  all  that's  great  and 
r  good. 

And  mourn  a  Cato  well’ring  in  his  blood. 


Your  padions  next  (to  favour  our  dcfigriy^ 
We  pleaf.*  with  farce,  or  hum’rous  panio- 
mime ; 

Thus  pow’rs  arc  made  (nor  is  th'  illufioti 
mean), 


But  turns  fublcrvicnt  to  the  mimic  feene. 

I.et  no  one  now  againd  this  mode  declaim, 

For  wlierc  the  pow'r  is  lodg'd,  the  will’s  the 
fame.  • 

Does  not  the  grave  divine  each  pow’r  exert, 
To  fix  aitenlion  and  to  claim  defert  i 
The  flowing  robe,  the  w'ell-ailjiifted  band, 

The  ring  that  fparkles  on  the  graceful  hand; 
Are  pow’rfiil  aids,  each  IcMtcnce  to  enforce, 
And  gain  aden^  to  favour  his  difcouife; 

He  talks  of  worlds  of  cverlading  blifs. 

Yet  by  his  looks,  you’d  think  he  fancy’d  this! 
From  church  retir'd,  each  point  he  can  difeufs, 
Freely  caroule.  and  crack  his  joke,  like  us. 
Our  Prologue  o’er — the  moral  next  t’  ap- 

But  you  have  fenfe  to  judge  as  well  as  I ; 

That  no  dage  maxims  can  have  force  to 
move 

Th’  obdurate  heart,  or  make  a  favage  love*. 
That  precepts  drawn  from  nature,  dred  with 
art, 

Wake  only  thofe  who’re  plac'd  within  the 
heart  : 

By  turns  we  fliew  the  pimp,  the  knave,  the 
friend. 

Vice  we  difplav*  hut  never  vice  commend; 

We  hold  the  faithful  rr»irror  up — and  you 
Wifely  diferiminate  on  what  you  view. 


A  TALEy  founded  on  an  Incident  at  St  Viii» 
cent’5  Rocks. 

High  on  the  cliff’s  tremendous  fide. 

That  frowning  hangs  on  Avon's  tide. 
Three  lades  chanc’d  to  dray; 

To  pluck  the  cafual  flow’rets  bent. 

Regard lefs  of  the  rough  alcent, 

'I'hey  wound  their  dang’rous  way. 

Till  flowly  mounted  to  the  height. 

They  turn’d  their  view  in  wild  aflilglit. 

And  ihudd’ring  mark’d  the  deep : 

O  !  then  what  giief  bedew'd  each  eye, 

'Fo  think  one  flip,  one  llcp  awry, 

Might  plunge  them  in  the  deep  ! 

A  pried,  whom  foft  emotions  prefs 
To  fuccour  damfels  in  didrefs, 

That  inflant  trodc  the  Ihore ; 

With  happy  drength  and  deady  pace; 

Safe  to  the  rock’s  timc-moulder’d  bafe. 

Each  trembling  nymph  he  bore. 

Learn  then  this  truth, — The  carclefs  hour 
May  feek  a  gay,  but  treach’rous  flow’r, 

Whofe  honey  turns  to  gall ; 

While  the  kind  parfon’s  timely  aid 
May  refeue  many  a  toti’ring  maid, 

And— 'favc  from  many  a  fall. 
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REVIEW. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  froin  the 
EflabliJIjiiient  of  the  Reforviafton^  till 
the  Death  of  ^lecn  Mary.  By  Gil¬ 
bert  Stuart,  LL.  D.  [P.  217.] 

After  all  that  Dr  Stuart  has 
advanced  in  iVipport  ot  the  in¬ 
nocence  and  honour  of  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  it  is  probable  that  a  few  of 
his  readers  v/ill  remain  fcepiic.il  as  to 
thefe  points  :  But  even  thefe  readers 
will  readily  acknowledge  that  he  pol- 
fcilcs  preat  merit  as  an  hillorian  in 

K9 

Other  rclpe(5ts.  A  jail  taftc  and  folid 
nnderltanding  dircci  him  when  to  be 
concife  and  wlien  to  expatiate  ;  and 
while  he  palfes  over  w'hat  is  dry  and 
nnimportint  with  a  (ludied  brevity, 
he  deferibes  whatever  is  interelling 
and  great  with  a  minute  circumllan- 
lialicy.  Though  a  great  ccconomill 
of  words,  lie  is  more  copious  than  any 
other  hi  dorian  that  has  defer!  !)cd  that 
period  which  forms  the  fubjedl  of  his 
hillory.  Trivial  and  petty  ikirmifhes 
that  lead  to  no  decifive  atchievements, 
he  either  wholly  omits,  or  glances  at 
them  but  flighrly  :  but  the  behaviour 
of  eminent  peribnages,  in  trying  cir- 
enm dances,  and  chieHy  at  the  hour 
of  death,  he  paints  with  a  delicate  fe- 
le^dion,  and  with  an  enumeration  of 
circumftances  that  is  mod  alfecling. 
A  very  judicious,  elegant,  and  popu¬ 
lar  hiftorian  has  taken  a  furvey  of  riie 
icenc  deferibed  by  Dr  Stuart  ;  but, 
perhaps,  not  with  that  copious  detail 
of  fa(ffs  and  circutnllances  vvliich  are 
required  by  the  ciiriofity  of  the  man 
who  is  interelled  in  the  hidory  ol  his 
country.  The  Hi  dory  of  Dr  Robert- 
lon  feems  addreilcd  to  the  w’orld  at 
large  ;  and,  to  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
indeed  his  hidory  may  appcir  fudi- 
ciently  full  and  circumdantial.  But 
every  Scotfman,  as  well  as  every 
Itudious  perlbn,  wall  be  better  laiii- 
fied  with  the  copious  and  pietureique 
aarrjilve  of  Dr  Sciian. —  Had  the 
\  9L.  L\  1. 


Scots  nation  remained  dlfunited  from 
England,  the  fatour  of  the  Scotalh 
court  would  have  difpofed  hidorians 
to  labour  with  greater  indullry  than 
they  have  generally  exercifed  in  the 
dudy  of  the  hidory  and  antiquities  of 
their  country.  Without  that  folier- 
ing  influence  Dr  Stuart  has  evidently 
bellowed  on  that  fubjcvd  the  greated 
pains  w’ith  great  fucceis.  — Dr  Ro* 
berefan  is  a  travelling  governor,  who 
gallops  w’itli  his  pupil  over  the  high¬ 
ways,  pointing  out  only  what  is  mod 
apparent,  and  making  iiade  to  return 
into  the  roads  that  lead  to  England. 
Dr  Stuart  is  a  Scots  gentleman  who 
coiiduds  the  drangcr  recommended 
to  his  protevflion,  fometimes  \vith  full 
fpced  along  beaten  paths,  lint  often 
leiiurely  in  feqncllered  vales  th.it  \\anC 
not  fubjeiffs  ot  amufement  and  in- 
druv^lion.  As  the  fccnes  which  this 
writer  deferibes  are  various,  fo  his 
langu.ige  is  ailb  various  ;  rifing  into 
the  elevated  drains  of  erief  and  in* 

*  O 

dignation,  wlicti  he  deferibes  the  fuf- 
ferings  and  feelings  of  Mary  Stuart  ; 
or  relaxing  into  an  eafy  familiarity, 
when  he  tells  fome  pleafant  dory  of 
the  bigotry  or  folly  of  the  Scottilh 
reformers.  On  this  hdl  topic,  how¬ 
ever,  he  dwells  too  much,  and  appa¬ 
rently  w’ith  a  profane  iatisfaefion. 

As  a  fpcclinen  of  the  author’s  dile 
and  manner,  and  as  a  proof  of  his 
happy  talent  for  delineating  charac¬ 
ters,  we  lhall  prefent  our  rcadcis  with 
that  of  John  Kaox. 

THIS  remarkable  Innovation  ^ 
w^as  hardly  introduced  into  the  church, 
when  it  loll  John  Knox,  its  drongeit 
fupport  and  hrmcll  friend.  The  ze^l 
which  he  had  dlfplayed  in  overturn - 
ing  Popery,  and  in  redding  the  def- 
p.jtic  projects  of  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
have  dilllnguiflied  and  immortalized 
his  name  ;  and  upon  the  eftabliihmenc 
of  the  Reformation,  he  continued  to 

*  The  author  alludes  to  the  revi-:;^! 
of  fir y  in  Scotland^ 

\; 
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afl  with  fortitude  according  to  his 
principles.  His  piety  was  ardent, 
and  his  aiflivity  indefatigable  ;  his 
integrily  was  fuperior  to  corruption  ; 
and  his  courage  could  not  be  (haken 
by  dangers  or  death.  In  literature 
and  learning  his  proficiency  was  {len¬ 
der  and  moderate  ;  and  to  philofophy 
be  was  altogether  a  Rranger.  His 
Iieart  was  open#  his  judgment  greater 
than  his  penetration,  his  temper  Ic- 
vere,  his  behaviour  ruftic*  The  tears 
and  contempt  he  entertained  of  Po¬ 
pery  w  ere  extravagant ;  and  while  he 
propagated  the  reformed  doctrines,  | 
he  fancied  he  was  advancing  the  piir- 
pofes  of  Heaven.  From  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  end.s  he  had  in  view 
were  ihs  nobleft  which  can  actuate  a 
human  creature,  he  was  induced  to 
imagine  that  he  had  a  title  to  profe- 
cute  them  by  all  the  methods  within 
his  power.  His  motives  of  condu(5t 
w^ere  difinterefted  and  upright ;  but 
the  drain  of  his  actions  and  lit'e  de¬ 
fer  ve  not  commendation.  He  wras 
ever  earned  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God  ;  blit  he  perceived  not  that  this 
Ihbliinc  maxim,  in  its  unlimited  exer- 
cife,  confifls  not  w'ltli  the  w^aknefs 
and  Impel fedions  of  man.  It  was 
pleaded  by  the  murderers  of  Cardinal 
Beaton  ;  and  he  fcrupled  not  to  con- 
ilJer  it  as  a  fufficient  vindication  of 
them.  It  w’as  appealed  to  by  Charles 
IX.  as  his  apology  for  the  maflacre 
of  Paris;  and  it  Was  urged  by  Ka- 
vaillac  as  his  judifying  motive  for  the 
adiiflinailon  of  Henry  IV.  The  mod 
enormous  crimes  have  been  promoted 
by  it ;  and  it  Uimulated  this  refor¬ 
mer  to  cruel  devadations  and  out¬ 
rages.  Charity,  moderation,  the  love 
ol'  peace,  patience,  and  humanity,  w^ere 
hot  in  the  number  of  his  virtues. 
Papifts,  as  well  as  Popery,  were  the 
objc<ds  of  his  detedation;  and  though 
be  had  rifen  to  eminence  by.  exclaim- 
iiig  againd  the  perfecutions  of  prieds, 
he  w^as  himfelf  a  perlecutor.  His 
fiifpicions  that  the  Qjieen  was  deter- 
in!r.eJ  to  re-edablidi  the  Popifh  reli¬ 


gion,  were  rooted  and  uniform  ;  and 
upon  the  mod  frivolous  pretences  he 
was  drenuous  to  break  that  chain  of 
cordiality  which  ought  to  bind  toge- 
ther  the  prince  and  the  people.  He 
inveighed  againd  her  government, 
and  infulted  her  perfon  with  virulence 
and  indecency.  It  flattered  his  pride 
to  violate  the  duties  of  a  fubjecd,  and 
to  fcatter  fedition.  He  affeeded  to 
dire<d  the  politicians  of  his  age  ;  and 
the  alcendancy  he  maintained  over 
the  people,  drew  to  him  their  refpeed 
and  obeilance.  He  delivered  his  ien^ 
tiinents  to  them  with  the  mod  un¬ 
bounded  freedom  ;  and  he  fought  not 
to  redrain,  or  to  difguife  his  impe- 
tuofity,  or  his  peevilhnefs.  His  ad¬ 
vices  were  prefTed  with  heat  ;  his  ad¬ 
monitions  w^ere  pronounced  with  an¬ 
ger  ;  and  whether  his  theme  was  a 
topic  of  polity,  or  of  faith,  his  know¬ 
ledge  appeared  to  be  equally  iiifalii- 
ble.  He  wuflied  to  he  confidered  as 
an  organ  of  the  divine  w'ill.  Contra- 
diidion  inflamed  him  with  hodility  ; 
and  his  refentments  took  a  deep  and 
a  lading  foundation.  He  confidered 
the  temporal  iniereds  of  fociety  as  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  eccleliadical  ;  and  unac¬ 
quainted  alike  with  the  objeds  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  nature  of  man,  he 
regarded  the  druggies  of  ambition  as 
impious  and  profane,  and  knew  not 
that  the  individual  is  carried  to  hap- 
pinefs  and  vir  ue  on  tlie  tide  of  his 
paflions,  and  that  admiration  and 
eminence  are  chiefly  to  be  purchafed 
by  the  vigour,  the  fortitude,  and  the 
capacity  which  are  exerted  and  dil- 
I  played  in  public  occupations.  He 
inculcated  retired  and  afcetic  virtues. 
He  preached  the  unlimited  contempt 
of  this  w^orld  ;  he  was  a  mortal  ene- 
my  to  gaiety  and  mirth  ;  and  it  w’as 
his  opinion,  that  human  life  ought  to 
be  confumed  in  the  folemnities  of  de¬ 
votion,  in  fnderance,  and  in  forr.>vv. 
The  pride  of  fuccefs,  the  fpirit  oi 
adulation,  the  awe  with  wliich  he 
ftruck  the  griping  and  ignorant  mul¬ 
titude,  irifpired  him  with  a  fuperlativr 
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conception  of  his  own  merits.  He 
millook  for  a  prophetic  impulfe  the 
illufions  of  a  heated  fancy  ;  and  with 
an  intemperate  and  giddy  vanhy  he 
ventured  at  times  to  penetrate  into 
the  future,  and  to  reveal  the  myfte- 
ries  of  Providence.  Not  contented 
with  being  a  faint,  he  afplred  to  be  a 
prophet.  In  dlfcharging  the  func¬ 
tions  of  his  miniftry,  his  ardour  was 
proportioned  to  his  fmeerity.  Afli- 
duous  and  fervent  to  Is,  watchful  and 
anxious  cares  waded  his  llrength,  and 
haftened  his  dilFolution.  He  faw  it 
approach  without  teiror  ;  fpoke  with 
exultation  of  the  fervices  vvhlcli  he 
had  rendered  to  the  gol’pel  and  the 
church ;  and  was  aimoft  conilantly 
in  prayer  with  the  brethren.  His 
confidence  of  a  happy  immortality 
was  fecure  and  firm,  and  difdaiiied 
the  fligluefl  mixture  of  fufpicion  or 
doubt.  He  furrendered  his  fpirit 
with  chearfuliicfs,  and  \vithout  a 
ftruggle.  It  belongs  to  hidory  to 
deferibe  with  candour  his  virtues  as 
well  as  his  imperfedions ;  and  it  may 
be  obferved  in  alleviation  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
were  rude  and  fierce  ;  and  that  his 
paffion  for  converts,  and  his  prone- 
nefs  to  perlecution,  while  they  rofe 
more  immediately  out  of  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  his  belief,  and  the  natural 
violence  of  his  temperament,  w’ere 
keenly  and  warmly  tollered  by  his 
profeflional  habits.  The  members  of 
every  fpiritual  polity  are  necefiarily 
employed  in  extending  its  glory,  and 
in  advancing  its  Interefis  ;  and  in  that 
age  the  conflicts  between  the  Popiih 
and  the  Protedant  doiflrines  had  been 
driven  to  their  wildcd  fury.  To  pro¬ 
tect  religion  is  the  apparent  end  of 
every  form  of  ecclefiad'cai  govern¬ 
ment  ;  yet  the  articles  oi  faith  held 
out  by  each  being  diicordan^  and  hoi- 
tile,  the  guides  oi  every  church  are  in 
a  continual  warlarc.  They  contend 
refpedlively  lor  the  tenets  entruileJ 
to  them  ;  and  where  they  are  not 
corrupted  by  the  riches  of  their  eda- 


blidiment  into  an  indolent  IndiiTe- 
rence,  that  brings  religion  into  con¬ 
tempt,  they  are  dreniious,  like  our 
reformer,  to  increafe  their  confe- 
quence,  to  dilFufe  the  malevolent  dif- 
like  of  other  religlonids,  and  to  kin¬ 
dle  into  ferment  and  agitation  the 
angrielt  and  the  mold  incurable  padions 
j  of  mankind.  They  give  a  check  to 
[  religion  in  its  happield  principle  of 
univerfal  benevolence;  they  are  guards 
;  to  prevent  the  truth  from  taking  its 
I  bolded  and  wldeft  range  ;  tlie  ad¬ 
vantages  they  produce  compenfate 
not  their  calamities  ;  and  perhaps'  it 
would  be  fortunate  for  human  affairs, 
if  the  expence,  the  forinalitics,  and 
the  abufes  of  religious  cda!)ril]iiricnti:, 
w’cre  tor  ever  at  an  end;  il  focicty 
were  deprived  alike  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff  with  his  tiara,  the  (lalloi!  bi- 
Ihop,  and  the  mortified  prelbytcr  ;  if 
no  confedions  and  creeds  were  held 
I  out  as  dandards  of  purity  and  doc¬ 
trine;  if  faith  and  futurity  were  left 
unfettered  like  philofophy  and  fcience; 

I  if  nations  were  not  harneded  in  opi¬ 
nions  like  horfes  to  a  carriage  ;  and 
'  if  every  man’s  heart  were  the  only 
I  temple  where  he  was  to  wnrlhip  his 
God.” 

It  is  difficult,  in  reviewing  thefe 
volumes,  not  to  take  a  furvey  of  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  two  hido- 
rians  of  Mary.  The  force  of  the  ar- 
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gument,  with  regard  to  the  honour 
of  this  princefs,  if  it  does  not  lie  de¬ 
finitively  wltli  Dr  Stuart,  is  lo  pow’er- 
ful,  that  her  adverfaries  mud  advance 
anew  to  the  conted.  There  may  in¬ 
deed  be  a  natural  difpofition  in  mod 
readers  to  lean  to  the  fide  of  huma¬ 
nity,  and  to  be  pleafed  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pi(duie  which  this  author  has 
delineated ;  but  while  in  argument 
and  reafoning  he  feems  to  be  formi¬ 
dable,  it  is  to  be  allovv*ed  that  the 
drength  cf  his  rival  does  not  lie  there. 
It  is  as  a  fine  writer  that  Dr  Robert- 
fon  has  chieily  been  admired.  His 
i'entcnces  arc  well  compoftd  ;  there  is 
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a  coniie<riion  in  his  paragraphs  ;  and 
his  words  are  chofen  with  propriety. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  Dr 
Stuart  is  inferior  to  him  in  thefe  re- 
fpedts.  The  Dodlor  of  Divinity  is 
artful,  hut  does  not  fuiKciently  con¬ 
ceal  his  art.  The  .Do(5tor  of  Daws  is 
not  lefs  praflifed  in  the  artifice  of 
writing  ;  but  he  gives  to  his  work  a 
more  fimple  air.  The  former  be¬ 
trays  evident  fymptoms  of  vanity, 
and  is  fond  of  parade.  The  clher  is 
rather  proud  than  vain,  and  feems  to 
difdain  the  trick  of  apparatus  and 
fliow.  The  one  is  difl'ufe  and  glit¬ 
tering,  and  of  courfe  feeble  and  lan¬ 
guid.  An  uniform  ftrehgth  and  a 
rapid  narration  are  chara^fferidic  of 
the  other.  The  former  is  difpofed  to 
flatter  all  parties,  and  is  averfe  from 
nothing  fo  tpiich  4s  the  giving  of¬ 
fence.  The  latter  does  not  value 
what  fa£fioiis  or  perfons  he  dif- 
h  pleafe,  and  is  animated  with  the  ho- 
nourable  purpofe  of  fearching  out  the 
truth.  From  the  difficulty  of  recor¬ 
ding  political  debates,  or  perhaps 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
variations  of  government  and  policy, 
the  one  avoids  to  enter  into  the  view  s 
and  deliberations  of  ftatefmcn  ;  but 
the  other  is  fond  of  exerpifing  Jiim- 
feJf  upon  occafions  of  this  kind.  The 
one  betrays  himfelf  to  be  a  Prefbyte- 
rian  clergyman  ;  the  other  appears 
to  be  of  no  fed  whatfoever.  The 
former  has  a  confined  knowledge  cf 
life  and  the  world  ;  the  latter  difeo- 
vers  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
bufinefs  and  affairs.  The  one  fre¬ 
quently  neglects  minute  circumftan- 
ces,  although  they  be  in*ere(ling,from 
the  belief  that  he  could  not  commu¬ 
nicate  to  them  the  hilicric  fwtil  ;  the 
other  negleds  no  circumlfanccs  of  this 
fort ;  and  fo  various  is  his  manner, 
that  he  n  akes  them  combine  with  the 
greateft  eafe  w’ilh  Jiis  more  in:portai't 
details.  .  In  the  one  there  is  a  limilar 
and  monotonous  march  in  the  com- 
pofition  ;  in  the  other,  the  cornpofi- 
tion  is  perpetually  undergoing  all  the 


proper  changes.  Dr  Robertfon  has 
talents  for  the  pathetic  ;  but  theft 
appear  to  great  difadvantage  when 
compared  with  the  melting  powers 
of  his  rival.  The  diflreffes  of  Mary 
are  told  by  Dr  Stuart  w’ith  a  fenfibi- 
liry  which  is  moff  alFeding.  He  run  ft 
have  felt  hinifclf,  for  he  makes  his 
readers  to  feel.  There  feems  alfo  to 
be  no  comparifon  between  the  two 
hillorians  in  the  drawing  of  their 
charaders.  The  one  writes  very 
prettily  about  his  perfonages  ;  but 
the  other  paints  them.  Their  images 
ftait  from  the  canvas,  and  convince 
us  of  their  refemblance.  In  a  v.’ord, 
the  one  writ.er  is  plcafing  and  jilau- 
fible  without  being  profufe  in  his  in- 
llrudion ;  but  the  other,  while  he 
pieafes  in  no  common  degree,  throws 
out  an  information,  that  is  every 
where  full  and  fatisfadory.  It  is 
but  jiiflice  to  him  to  obferve,  that  he 
difeovers  himfelf  to  be  a  mafter,  and 
that  his  book  is  eloquent  and  inte- 
refting,  profound  and  original. 

[***  This  criticifni  on  Dr  Stuart’s 
Hiftory  is  given  by  the  authors  of 
the  European  Magazine  and  Lon¬ 
don  Review, — and  we  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  of  their  impariia- 
lity. — The  opinions  of  the  Month¬ 
ly  and  Critical  Reviewers  on  this 
work  lhall  be  iiiferted  in  a  future 
Magazine. — We  may  venture  to 
fuppofe  they  will  not  deal  fo  fa¬ 
vourably  with  the  prefent  perfor¬ 
mance.] 

Thoughts  on  the  N’iivul  Strength  of  the 
Britijh  Ejiipire.  By  John  Sinclair. 
Rjq;  M.  P,  S^’o.  1  /.  Cadcil, 

London. 

IN  the  debate  in  tlie  Hoiife  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  the  zytiLpf  November 
I  alt,  it  had  been  allerted  by  a  noble 
Lord  (Mulgrave)  of  the  naval  pro- 
fedlon,  and  who  then  held  a  feat:  at 
the  board  of  Admiralty,  that  wlieii 
the  I'Vench  directed  their  whole  ai- 
teiuion  to  the  impruvemeut  oi  th:;;:' 
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niarine,  their  navy  was  fwperior  to 
that  of  England.  Such  an  alFcrtion, 
from  fo  refpe«5lable  authority,  excited 
Mr  Sinclair’s  regret,  and  he  became 
defirous  of  refuting  an  opinion,  which 
he  confidered  not  only  as  ill-founded, 
hut  as  directly  tending  to  difpirit  the 
nation,  and  thereby  relax  her  efforts, 
in  a  matter  of  the  utmoit  importance 
to  her  political  e^fiftence  and  inde¬ 
pendency.  From  this  laudable  mo¬ 
tive  did  Mr  Sinclair  rcfolvc  to  in- 
veftigate  the  fubje<5l ;  and  though 
deeply  interefted  in  the  refult  of  the 
enquiry, ^he  has  not  been  afraid  to  feek 
for  the  truth  even  among  the  opinions 
and  ceftimonies  of  the  French  writers, 
whom,  as  well  as  feveral  Englilh,  he 
appears  to  iiave  inveftigated  with 
great  attention. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the 
noble  Lord’s  affertion  mull  have  been 
grounded  either  upon  a  milconcep- 
tion  of  the  natural  advantages  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  Great  Britain  for  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  maiitime  power,  or  an  inat¬ 
tention  to  the  almoR  uniform  train  of 
fuccels  which  has  attended  the  naval 
exertions  of  this  country.  Fie  there¬ 
fore  enters  upon  the  confideratloa  of 
tliefe  two  points,  and  firll  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  That  nation,  he  cbferves,  w’hich 
has  the  greatell  extent  of  coaft,  and 
confequently  a  greater  proportion  of  i 
w'hofe  inhabitants  mull  be  acculloined 
to  the  fea,  is  moll  likely  to  attain 
maritime  power.  In  this  refpecl,  it  is 
imquellionable,  that  Great  Britain  has 
a  fuperiority  over  every  other  Hate  in 
Europe.  The  fca-fine  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  adja¬ 
cent  I  Hands.  o!ir  author  obferves,  is 
calculated  by  Sir  William  Petty  to 
extend  to  three  thouland  eight  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  while  that  of  France  is 
only  about  a  thouland. 

The  number  of  luirbours  on  the 
coall  of  Great  Briiam  and  Irel.ind,  is 
anot’ier  circumllance  mentioned  a- 
inong  the  many  peculiar  advantages 
of  ihefe  iilaiuls.  Our  author  obferves,^ 
that  the  frequepey  and  violence  of 


the  wefterly  wind.s,  wlfich  block  up 
the  Dutch  ports  with  heaps  i.f  fand, 
are  the  caufe  why  fo  many  deep  and 
commodious  harbours  are  found  upon 
the  Englifh  fide  of  the  channel,  and 
fo  few  upon  the  French  and  Dutch  ; 
and  this  is  a  natural  advantage,  which, 
never  can  be  equalled  by  any  art  or 
expence  of  our  neighbours. 

A  third  circuiiillance  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain,  is  the  contiguity  of 
her  harbours,  which  are  not  divided, 
like  thofe  of  France,  by  the  territories 
of  any  other  power.  In  confequsnce 
of  this  fituaiion,  Great  Britain,  it  is 
oblervcd,  can  affemble  her  naval 
forces  upon  the  IhorteO.  notice;  while 
the  diftance  between  the  ports  of 
Toulon  and  Breil,  even  In  the  opinion 
of  M.  De  Real,  is  a  great  addition  to 
the  maritime  diladvaatages  attending 
the  fituation  of  France. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  even  had 
we  fewer  harbours,  our  bays  alone 
would,  in  general,  aafwcr  the  purpofes 
of  commerce  and  of  war.  For  while 
the  welferlv  winds  blow,  which  is  ufual 
above  half  the  y^ar,  our  Ihips  may 
ride  at  anchor  witn  perfeJl  Iccurity  In 
our  roads.  In  -anchor-hold,  likewile, 
it  is  affirmed  that  Great  Britain  has 
the  pre-eminence  ;  our  Ihores  gene¬ 
rally  confiding  -of  a  iliff  clay,  chalk, 
or  hard  gravtl  ;  while  the  Frencii 
and  Dutch,  according  to  the  oblerva- 
tion  ot  a  writer  on  trade,  have  n-'thing 
on  v/liicli  to  anciior  but  rocks  atidioolc 
fand. 

It  is  a  remark,  fugg?ueJ  by  the 
great  De  Wit,  that  the  local  Htuilion 
of  Britain,  along  the  coafts  of  which 
above  one  half  of  the  trade  of  Europe 
mull  pals,  is  an  advantage  of  the  molt 
e  1  fe  11 1  i  a  I  importance. 

Among  the  many  advantages  en¬ 
joyed  by  Great  Britain  over  other 
in.iridme  powers,  the  lixth,  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  our  authvu  ’s  eniinu ration,  is 
filling  ;  in  which  we  are  conteffedly 
fuperior  to  every  other  nation.  It  is 
calculated  that  ten  thoufand  psrfons, 
inebid’ng  appreuticts,  arc  employed 
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along  the  coaft  of  England  in  the 
oylier-filhery  alone. 

I'or  an  account  of  the  other  advan¬ 
tages  fpecified  by  our  author,  we 
jliall  have  recourfe  to  his  own  narra¬ 
tive. 

Foreign  commerce  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  great  Iburce  of  naval  ftrengih, 
and  Greai  Britain,  it  is  certain,  en¬ 
joys  that  advantage  to  as  great,  if 
not  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
power  in  Europe. — But  the  trade  car¬ 
ried  on  along  the  coalfs  of  the  illand 
is  of  a  more  permanent  and  lading 
nature,  ntitlier  depending  upon  the 
fancy  of  foreigners,  nor  danding  in 

any  dread  of  competition. - Such 

commerce  therefore  mud  be  account¬ 
ed  the  only  dire  and  fubdantiaj  foun¬ 
dation  of  naval  power. — It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  coading  trade  itfelf 
employs  ico,oco  failors  ;  but  though 
that  account  mud  be  exaggerated, 
without  doubt  it  breeds  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  feamen  than  any 
other  nation  in  Europe  can  boad  of. 

<<  It  is  alfo  a  dngular  advantage 
enjoyed  by  Great  Britain,  that  it  not 
only  has  a  demand  for  (hipping,  but 
is  alfo  furniftied  with  the  principal 
materials  wdiich  (hipping  requires. — 
I  am  v.’tll  aware  that  various  mari- 
liuie  articles  are  procured  from  other 
coumrios,  which  it  is  Ibppofcd  iinpof- 
fibie  for  this  iliaiid  itfelf  to  farnllli  ; 
yet  this  ought  rather  to  be  imputed 
to  the  inattention  ol  tiie  natives  of 
the  illand,  or  to  the  little  encourage- 
nicnt  given  by  the  icgiliaiure  to  fuch 
productions,  than  to  any  national  de¬ 
tect  in  the  foil  or  climate  of  the  coun¬ 
try. — -If  other  materials  however  mud 
be  purchafed  from  abroad,  the  Eng- 
Jtdi  oak  mud  alw’ays  be  confidered 
ior  drength  a:id  firmnefs  to  be  fiipe- 
i  ior  to  the  timber  of  our  neighbours. 

O 

“  It  is  w’ell  knowm,  that  the  Eng- 
lilli  were  the  firll  who  brouglit  the 
building  of  (hips  of  war  to  its  prefent 
date  of  perfe(5lIon,  and  its  (iiipwTiglits 
diii  retain  the  high  charader  they 
formerly  acquired  for  (kill  in  their 


profeffion. — That  advantage  however 
pertains  no  longer  in  an  excludve 
manner  to  this  nation.  The  fatal 
friendihip  of  that  profligate  monarch 
Charles  II.  for  his  ambitious  neigh¬ 
bour,  fird  gave  the  French  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring  an  art  which 
they  have  fince  vainly  attempted  to 
turn  to  the  ruin  of  their  indru;dors. 

“  It  is  Impoirible  al(b  for  any  na¬ 
tion  to  carry  on  an  extenfive  com¬ 
merce,  or  to  be  a  great  naval  power, 
unlefs  the  foil  and  climate  of  the 
country  be  well  calculated  for  pro¬ 
ducing  proper  fudenance  for  mari¬ 
ners  whiid  at  fea. — In  this  particular. 
Great  Britain  aud  Ireland  lay  claim 
to  a  great  fiiperiority  over  every  date 
in  Europe. — indeed  the  foil  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Britifli  iflands  are  much 
better  fiiited  for  raifing  every  Iptcies 
of  naval  provifions  than  France  or 
Spain  ;  and  the  fuperior  quality  of 
the  food  on  which  they  live,  mud  alfo 
render  our  leamen  a  more  hardy  and 
braver  race  of  men  than  thol'e  of  our 
neighbours. 

“  The  (kill  and  experience  of  our 
feamen  cannot  be  equalled.— A  very 
different  race  of  men  mud  be  formed 
along  the  (lormy  coads  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  from  that  produced  along  the 
pacific  fnores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
— Accudomed  as  our  failors  are  to 
the  dangers  of  the  fea,  thofc  llorms 
which  appear  tremenjous  to  others 
are  not  confidered  by  them  as  attend¬ 
ed  with  any  ri/k. — Indeed  if  one  fet 
of  men  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  any  great 
luperiorlty  over  another,  it  may  be 
difely  adirmed,  that  the  Britifh  fca- 
men,  who  are  bred  along  the  coads  o( 
thefe  iflands,  are  entitled  to  that  for¬ 
tunate  dihindlion. 

iXn  infular  fituation  is  of  all 
others  the  mod  to  be  preferred.  Tne 
lea  is  undoubtedly  the  fafed  and  mod 
natural  boundary,  which  is  very  difti- 
cult  to  get  the  belter  of,  and  impotTi- 
ble  to  remove.  “  Athens,  fays  Xeno¬ 
phon,  rules  the  fea  ;  but  as  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Attica  is  joined  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  it  is  ravaged  by  enemies,  while 
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the  Athenians  are  engaged  in  diffe¬ 
rent  expeditions. — Their  leaders  ibf- 
fer  their  lands  to  be  cicllroyed,  and 
iecure  their  wealth  by  fending  it  to 
foine  ifland.  The  populace,  who  arc 
jiot  poffeffed  of  lands,  Jtave  noune  ifi- 
nefs.  But  if  the  inhabitants  Inhabi¬ 
ted  an  illand,  and  btfides  this  enjoyed 
the  empire  of  the  fca,  they  would,  as 
long  as  they  were  polLiTed  of  thel'c 
advantages,  be  able  to  annoy  others, 
and  at  the  fame  time  be  out  cf  all 
danger  of  being  annoyed.*^  One 
would  imagine,  fays  Montefquieu,  that 
Xenophon  was  fpeaking  of  England, 

“  In  fact,  if  we  made  the  inoft  of 
r»ur  infular  fituation,  by  confining  our 
whole  attention  to  maritime  affairs, 
and  trufted  our  defence  to  a  militia 
and  a  fleet,  it  would  foon  appear,  that 
our  uaval  force  had  fcarceiy  arrived 
to  one  lialf  of  its  natural  extent. 
yMinoll  our  whole  revenue  (at  leafl  a 
iniich  greater  part  of  it  than  can  be 
done  by  any  continental  power  whai- 
fi)ever)  might  be  expended  in  fitting 
out  our  fleets;  and  When  only  one 
obje(5l  is  kept  in  view,  it  is  furely  more 
likely  to  be  raifed  to  the  greatefl 
height  of  perfection  it  is  capable  of, 
than  when  the  attention  is  diltracled 
by  matters  of  a  different  nature. 

“  Farther.  It  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  the  poffeflion  of  which  our  very 
enemies  acknowledge,  that  the  capital 
of  this  kingdom  is  not  fituated  like 
that  of  France,  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  but  that  in  London  may  be 
fecn  united,  all  the  poiitencls  attend¬ 
ing  a  royal  prefence,  with  ail  the  fpirit 
and  aflivity  that  refults  frorn  an  ex¬ 
tended  commerce,  and  from  naval 
power.  At  Paris,  lays  Deflandes,  one 
fees  a  voluntary  indolence,  w  hich  con¬ 
cerns  itfelf  about  nothing  that  does 
not  contribute  either  to  picafure  or 
amufement  ;  whereas  in  London, 
none  are  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee,  cr  fo 
obflinate  as  not  to  ac knowledge,  that 
upon  the  profpcTiry  of  commerce,  and 
confeqiiently  oi  ru val  power,  depends 
the  happinefs  of  the  fiate. 

**  The  ch>».r3Cler  of  the  Ea'Tiiu  na¬ 


tion,  fteady  in  its  purfuits,  and  not 
apt  to  be  difeompofe  J  by  every  triflinn’ 
obffacle,  feems  to  be  peculiarly  cal¬ 
culated  lor  the  acquifi'iiou  of  nuritifne 
powder.  Naval  itrcpgth  is  not  the 
growth  of  a  day,  nor  is  it  poffblc  to 
retain  it,  w'hen  once  acquiied,  with¬ 
out  the  utn:ofl  difliculty,  and  the 
i  moil  uiiweii!  ied  attention.  The  Eng- 
Hill  have  proved  by  their  conduct,  tor 
almoft  tw^o  centuries,  the  firmnef^^  and 
fleadinefs  of  their  naval  cbaraClcr* 
Whereas  the  maritime  enthufiaim  of 
the  French  has  only  occafionally  taken 
place,  and  does  net  feem  confillcnf 
with  the  natural  bent  and  genius  of 
the  people. — Workb  that  require  greUE 
application,  fays  Cardinal  RiclilicU, 
are  little  calculated  for  tl'.c  humour 
and  dilpofition  ol  the  French  nation* 
Lailly,  it  is  a  lingular,  but  at  thc^ 
fame  time  a  fortunate  circumlLinco 
for  this  country,  iliat  to  all  the  other 
advantages  above  mentioned,  oiiC 
otlier  bleili ng  may  be  added,  name¬ 
ly,  that  of  a  free  conitifation  ;  with* 
out  which  every  other  circumiiance 
could  be  of  little  avail,  and  vviili 
which,  it  may  be  expected  that  every 
natural  advant.age  w’e  boafl  of  may 
carried  to  the  height  cf  perftclion, 
and  of  improvement. — Tiiis  is  u 
biclfing,  thereiore,  which  crowns  tlu? 

I  whole,  and  mull  fer  ever  raider  thO 
naval  force  of  Great  Britain  rrcatlv 
fnperivor  to  that  ol  Iier  netgl; hours, 

I  while  Ihc  poireffes  the  peculiar  henefitsi 
whlcli  Ihe  enjoys,  and  while  thevcon^- 
i  tinue  under  the  miicrable  fliackles  of 
j  arblrary  power.” 

I  (To  hi  co?:cliLh‘d  in  our  next^) 

S  D  £  A  R  V  A  R I T  Y .  S utted  to  all  -  ^ges  tifi  J 
i  CoThlitioiis  't?i  Lifs*  By  G*  VV  rig  lit, 

iEfq\  I  r.  Wilkins,  Londo'iii 

\  COLLECTION  of  fnort  cffayi 

and  from  vailous  pub- 

j  lications,  In  prok  and  verfe,  primed 
j  on  coarib  paper,  and  conlcqucntly 
I  lulted  U)  the  lalle  of  thofe  rtadcrsi 
I  whrfe  library  confiPis  of  a  few  mike’ - 
S  lancoiis  and  uious  books  on  the  man** 
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PARLl AMENT AR  T  HIST  OR  T. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Friday y  May  17* 

HE  royar  allent  was  given  hy 
commiffion  to  fevcral  public 
auc  private  bills. 

Paired  the  contractors  bill. 

Lora  Shelbiirfis  entered  largely  into 
the  preieiit  fituation  of  Ireland,  as  to 
the  jurifdiiftion  which  this  kingdom 
claio.ed  over  that  country.  He  took 
up  the  grievances  which  were  com¬ 
plained  of  from  their  earliell  Hate, 
and  recapitulated  the  feveral  periods 
at  which  thofe  laws  commenced, 
vdiich  were  deemed  binding  upon 
Ireland.  The  aft  of  the  6cli  of 
Geoige  L  was  the  firft^objed  fought 
to  be  repealed  by  the  parliament 
there  ;  and  not  only'  the  parliament, 
but  the  united  voice  of  the  whole 
country  had  declared  its  illegality. — 
Indeed,  tae  matter  Hood  on  fuch  a 
plain  and  fimple  polition,  that  the 
ari;ument  came  home  to  the  ladt  im- 
medidtely,  and  proved  the  impolicy 
of  one  leglllature  making  laws  to 
bind  another  leglllature.  Ireland  had 
its  repreientatives  as  well  as  Eng¬ 
land  ;  it  w’as  under  the  fame  conlti- 
tunon,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the 
fame  internal  immunities.  There  was 
but  one  refolvc  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  two  fince,  which  were  de¬ 
claratory  of  the  right  which  this 
country  ufurped  over  that  country  ; 
and  as  he  thought  them  unwile, 
cruel,  and  oppreOTive,  he  fhould,  in 
the  prefent  inilance,  moll  heartily 
fupport  the  motion  he  intended  to 
make,  for  the  full  repeal  of  that  ad 
of  the  6th  of  George  1..  lb  earnellly 
alked  for  by  the  parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land.  As  to  the  other  requifition 
made  by  our  fitter  kingdom,  for  do¬ 
ing  away  the  right  of  appeal,  "writs 
of  error,  and  the  perpetual  mutiny 
bill, — his  Lordlhip  faw’  them  in  the 
fame  light  as  he  did  the  neceflity  of 
repealing  the  declaratory  ad ;  and 


he  as  fully  and  as  openly  gave  his  |l 
affent  to  an  ad  for  their  difeonti-  n 
nuance.  His  Lordlhip  added,  that  ll 
policy,  and  not  fear,  urged  the  ne-  I 
cettlty  of  acceding  to  thole  propoli.  II 
tions  ;  but  while  the  one  operated  on  I 
the  underttanding,  he  trulled  the  I 
other  would  not  attack  our  appre.  9 
henfions.  There  was  nothing  ia  the  9 
condiid  of  Ireland  which  did  not  9 
fpeak  the  warmeft  friendlhip — the  9 
lirongeft  family  afl'edion.  Bound  in  9 
one  common  intcrell,  allied  by  mu-  |l 
tual  intercourle,  and  with  the  per-  1 
manent  benefit  of  both  centering  in  1 
unanimity,  there  could  not  exiit,  in  1 
the  breall  of  any  honeft  man,  an  idea  J 

of  dilfeveiing  the  two  countries. _ 

The  Irilh  were  a  brave  and  loyal  ^ 
people  ;  they  had  long  groaned  un-  ^ 
der  a  load  of  opprellion,  but  the  | 

time  of  their  emancipation  was  come.  i 

They  belbught  with  ardour,  yet  they  | 
fought  their  reqiiett  in  the  language  1 
of  humility.  “  I^et  us  meet  tliem 
then,’’  ttiid  his  Lordlhip,  with  cor¬ 
diality,  and  let  us  Ihevv  them,  by  our 
refclution  of  this  day,  that  w'e  mean 
to  as  we  profefs. — Let  no  narrow  i 
minded  policy — no  idle  fears,  no 
jealous  difpofitioq  of  this  Houfe, 
couutera(5l  what  otherwife  mull  l)e 
the  happinefs  of  one  country,  and  ^  i 
the  welfare  and  fafety  of  the  other. 

One  Jicart,  one  hand,  one  interelc,  [j 
I  one  courage  will  then  animate  the 
whole;  and  with  Inch  a  combination, 
we  may  look  at  the  enemies  of  Bri¬ 
tain  with  a  proud  confidence  ol 
ftrength,  and  a  firm  belief  of  viittory.” 

His  Lordlhip  adverted  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  dilpute,  and  from  that  drew  ? 
ideal  confequences  of  refuling  the 
prayers  of  dutiful  and  loyal  addrettes ;  = 

from  thence  he  deduced  a  pollible  li- 
milarity,  if  there  w’as  a  legillative  ob- 
jedfion  to  the  claims  of  the  privileges 
now  in  queftion. — He  hoped,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  empire  at  large,  that  , 
no  fuch  objeffion  would  arife,  and 
that  the  refolution  which  he  then 
held  in  his  hand  to  propofc  \vould 
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^TSsnejfLine  dljfi^ntknte.  The  fubftance 
of  the  relblucion  was,  “  That  the  aif 
of  the  6ch  ot  George  L  Ihould  be  re¬ 
pealed,’’  and  the  Ploufe  refoivc,  “It 
was  expedient  and  neceliary,  that  the 
laws  refpeding  Ireland  ihouli  be 
placed  on  a  pennanenc  foundation, 
lb  as  to  enlure  the  iutiire  Irappinefs 
of  both  countries  for  which  pnr- 
pofe  ills  Majelly  was  to  be  addrelfed. 

The  Chciuccilor^  in  ih)nii,  read  tne 
refolutions  j  after  which 

Lord  Carlijh  delivered  his  lenti- 
ments  in  general,  as  to  the  date  and 
political  conduct  of  Ireland. — His 
Lordlhip  warmly  commended  the 
people  of  that  country  ;  fpoke  to  their 
grievances,  and  tlie  iiecedity  that  ex 
ihed  for  redrefs  ;  concluding  w^ith 
his  alfeiit  to  the  propolkion  of  Lord 
iSheiburne. 

Lord Lonrhhoronzh  contended  llron<r- 
ly,  that  the  preienc  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  was  quite  irregular. — His  Lord¬ 
lhip  Irad  an  (^bjeclion  to  give  Ireland 
what  ilie  “  demanded  but  he  was 
not  againil  alii>wing  her  what  llie 
“  folicited.”  He  was  alfo  quite  op- 
pofitc  to  deciding,  in  the  prefent  mo¬ 
ment,  “  uitim itel y,’'  on  what  alwMys 
hitherto  iiad  the  benetic  of  **  delibe¬ 
ration.”  It  was  a  new  and  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  move  a  refolution  de¬ 
claratory  of  an  aft  of  parliamciit,  be¬ 
fore  even  leave  was  alked  to  bring  in 
a  hill  for  the  purpofe.  This  indeed 
looked  like  tlie  apprehenfions  ot  go 
vernment,  and  the  purillanirnou'-  lear 
of  Mini  tiers.  It  was  not  to  be  ar¬ 
gued  away. — Some  time  furely  was 
re(|iiiliic  toconilder  Lord  Shelburne’s 
propolition,  A  rclolutlon  made  at 
lour  o’clock  was  not  to  be  detennin- 
ed  on  at  eight,  w’hcn  lo  important  a 
matter  was  in  agitatitm,  and  ot  which 
no  previous  notice  had  been  given. 

Lord  Shelburne  replied,  explained, 
and  argued.  He  thought  it  was  bell 
ro  meet  the  wnlhes  of  Ireland  in  an 
open,  fair,  friendly*  and  candid  man¬ 
ner  ;  not  to  fkulk  behind. form^,  nor 
to  obtrude  tiie  common-place  i'.tr- 
liameiuary  objcdlion. 

VoL.  LVI. 


I  Lord  Loiiglwgrough  elucidated  vvhac 

I  he  had  bciore  advanced  ;  and  was 
aiifwered  by 

Lord  Cambdeuy  who  fpoke  moll 
I  warmly  in  favour  of  Ireland,  con¬ 
demning,  in  ievere  terms,  thofe  laws, 
which  fo  unconuitutionaily  bound  the 
people  ot  that  country  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  a  privy  council  in  England, 
i  — H  s  Lordlhip,  in  reply  to  Lord 
i  Lc  tghboronghL  “  want  of  proper 
I  iutormition,”  allied  the  learned  Peer 
j  wheiiier  that  deficiency  of  irilh  know- 
i  ledge  aroie  Irom  iiis  late  villi  to 
I  Ireland,”  or  from  iiis  Inattention  in 
j  reading  the  papers  that  lay  on  the 
I  tabic  tor  loine  Uays  paft.  !^egL>ed 
the  learned  Loru  to  iidbrm  the  Huufe 
what  were  his  real  objections,  and 
what  were  his  It  gal  argumc;u:s  againil 
granting  Irel.iiii  her  preien:  de- 
m:lnd^.  He  delired  liis  Loruilup  to 
llate  them,  and  tliat  riu  n  he  (Lord 
Camden)  woul-.f,  as  far  as  iie  was 
able,  anfwer  tiiem.  He  fpoke  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  ol  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  InlKtcd  by  his  lah  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  prefent  Hate  of  Ire¬ 
land  demanded  nuanlmiry  in  the 
parliament  ot  Great  iniLaiii  lo  the 
r e  Ibi  n t  i  o  n  s  p r  o  j  j  o  fe  d . 

Lord  Loughborough  repl.cd  in 

explanation,  and  deduced,  liom  the 
arnameiits  (U  Minilters,  that  lear, 
and  not  good-will,  picnnpred  them 
ro  liipport  the  pi  efcnt  rn'opofaion. 
Lord  To^jenJhcnd  thougiit  himfclf 
1  hound,  on  the  prefent  epacHion,  to 
give  his  Icntimvnts.  He  was  a  red- 
dent  for  five  years  In  Ireland,  and 
could,  from  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
people  there,  prononnee,  that  it  was 
wife,  politic,  necelTary,  and  advan- 
j  tageous  in  Great  Britain,  to  agree  to 
I  the  prefent  relbliuions.  Ireland  had 
:  for  many  years  been  a  plundered  and 
oppreiLd  country  ;  its  conflitution  in¬ 
vaded,  its  rights  and  privileges  tram¬ 
pled  upon,  its  treafnry  emptied,  and 
its  people  impoveri(li-d. — Tiie  day  ot 
emtincip  itiou  is  now  ariwcJ,  and  he 
who  obilru  fted  thaC  great  uvent  was 
1  a  double  eneinv — he  militated  agaiall 
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freedom  of  Ireland,  and  he  fought 
inft.  the  intcrefts  of  Great  Britain, 
i  people  of  Ireland^were  not  elFc- 

f  debauched 


there  \var>  no  acknowledgment,  no 
reward  in  the  power  of  the  nation  to 
confer,  which  they  are  not  bound  in 
jullice  and  in  honour  to  bellow  upon 
the  brave  and  ikilful  ofiicer  who  had 
the  leading  hand  in  producing  ir. 
Kis  Lordlhip  fpoke  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  honed:  energy  upon  the 
fubje^t,  and  bellowed  liis  compliments 
with  a  lavilh  geneiolity  upon  the 
glorious  obje<ft  of  his  harangue,  who 
certainly  is  the  only  individual  exill- 
ing  to  whom  fo  liberal  an  eulogiuin 
could  iiave  been  applicable  and  not 
exaggerated.  He  concluded  with 
moving,  “  That  the  thanks  of  that 
Houfc  be  given  to  Admiral  Sir 
George  Rodney,  for  his  brave  and 
meritorious  condu*!:l  on  the  leth  of 
April,  in  his  engagement  w’itii  tlie 
French  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Count  de  Gralfe.  And  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Houfe  be  alfo  prefent- 
I  ed  to  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  Admix al  Drake,  Commodore 
AlHeck,  the  captains,  oflicers,  and 
men,  belonging  to  the  fleet,  for  their 
meritorious  condudl  on  the  lame  oc* 

I  cafion.” 

L'jrd  Scind'-VL'ich  feconJed  thefe  mo* 
tions,  repeating  the  panegyric  than 
had  been  bellowed  upon  Sir  Georj-c 
Rodney  in  the  warmed  terms.  Flat¬ 
tering,  he  fiild,  as  the  approbation  of 
that  Houfe  was  at  all  times  to  be 
confidered,  and  pleafant  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  be,  yet  fomething  fur¬ 
ther  was  necelfary,  in  his  ellimacion, 
towards  the  brave  conimiander,  who 
had  fought  fo  often  and  fo  fuccefs- 
fully  for  his  country,  Flis  naval 
condinfl  had  been  a  facceirion  of  glo¬ 
rious  Uvfiions,  and  was  made  up  ol 
great  and  brilliant  events.  Fie  iiad 
taken  three  flag  cincers,  and  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  lliips  of  the  line  than 
any  other  commander  i)ad  ever  done 
before  him.  It  was  very  far  from 
his  intention  to  depreciate  the  merit 
of  any  officer  whatever,  either  pre¬ 
vious  to  or  contemporary  wnth  Sir 
George  Rodney  ;  but  of  this  he  \va: 


lumaled  by  the  extreme  o 
vices  ; — they  were  not  debilitated  by  | 
luxury,  nor  worn  out  in  the  faiitafli- 
tal  habits  of  modern  falhion.  They 
retained  univerfaliy  their  natural 
llrengih, — and  with  uncoiiraminated 
honour  ;  lupported  by  fuch  bulwarks, 
they  ought  to  lie  i\‘fpe>5led,  attended  I 
to,  and  their  requiblions  liberally  de¬ 
bated. 

His  J.ordlhip  was  follotved  by  the 
Duke  of  Leinfier,  who  fupported  the 
motion  in  a  candid  and  lair  manner. 
H'S  Grace  fpoke  for  fome  confide- 
rable  length  of  lime,  wMi'inly  delen- 
ded  t!ie  rights  of  the  Irilh  ieglilature 
to  bind  theuifelves,  pointed  out  the 
expences  attending  appeals  on  this 
fide  the  water  in  llrong  terms,  de¬ 
clared,  from  his  own  knowledge,  the 
loyally  cf  the  Irilh,  and  concluded 
with  his  affent  to  I>ord  Shel- 

burnc’s  motion. 

Lord  Sliclburn?  again  fpoke,  and 
a:*ter  him  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  on 
the  fame  fide,  requefling  unanimity. 

The  queflion  was  put,  but  there 
being  one  ner^ative,  it  did  not  pafs 
7ieniinc  d:je?:fiente. 

I\lcnday<f 

LORD  KEP PEL  laid  it  vv;is  xviih 
peculiar  pleafiire  that  he  rofe  to  ad- 
dreifs  their  J^ordfliips,  as  the  objefl 
of  his  trou!)!ing  them  originated  in 
an  event  the  mofl  glorious  to  this 
country  of  any  that  periiaps  had  ever 
been  recorded  in  our  annals.  The 
honour  derived  to  this  country,  from 
the  late  brilliant  fuccefs  of  his  Ma- 
jefly’s  fleet  in  the  Wed  Indies,  coii- 
fli’'nted  but  an  inferior  part  of  the 
advantages  refulting  from  it,  as  the 
efTcifls  likely  to  be  felt  in  confequcnce 
would  probably  be  permanently  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  rcflore  to  us  our 
pofi’effions  in  that  quarter.  It  was 
one  of  the  mofl;  declfive  and  glorious 
vidories  that  had  ever  attended  the 
naval  exertions  of  this  country  ;  and 
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clenr  and  decided,  that  no  other  in¬ 
dividual  whatever  had  ever  done  l*o 
much  for  his  country  as  he  had  done 
as  an  admiral.  He  revered  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Lord  Hav.’ke,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  an  honour  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  to  his  profclTion  ;  but 
the  pre-eminent  fplenJour  of  blr 
George  Rodney’s  adlions  difiufed  a 
kind  of  eclipfe  over  every  other  naval 
charaifter,  and  made  their  glory  com¬ 
paratively  litde — no  man  could  pre¬ 
tend  to  any  competition  ;  and  in  ail. 
probability  he  would  remain  to  the 
end  of  time  the  firh  ornament  of  our 
naval  hiitciy.  With  tfiefe  preten- 
iioris  to  extraordinary  notice,  he 
jcoiild  not  refl  fatisHed  with  the  bare 
unaccompanied  motion  of  thanks, 
but  nopjd  tneir  Lordlhipr,  would 
^ive  Ibme  mere  fubliantiai  indication 
of  their  dilpofitlon  to  reward  merit 
like  that  of  Sir  George  Kodney’s. — 
By  the  recapture  of  Sr  Euliatlus,  and 
otlicr  cf)ntingencies  during  tiie  courfe 
of  the  prefont  war,  the  brave  admi¬ 
ral’s  ibrlune  had  been  cunfiderabiy 
alfeded,  and  it  would  be  a  dilgrace 
to  tills  country,  1:  every  polilblcrom- 
forr,  every  accommodation  Ihould 
not  be  afforded  to  the  man  who  had 
done  it  fo  much  fervice.  His  healtii 
had  alfo  luilered  in  the  fa:ne  glorious 
caufc,  and  government  were  loudly 
called  upon  to  take  fuch  meafures  as 
might  either  give  cafe  and  allluence 
to  the  remainiiUT  days  ol  Inch  a  man, 
or  once  more  renovate  him  lor  the 
fervice  of  his  country.  If  he  might 
fuggeh,  he  conceived  it-nccehary  that 
the  admiral  Ihould,  In  the  inul  in- 
llance,  be  created  a  member  of  tliat 
Houfe,  with  liich  diliiin^non  as  go¬ 
vernment  might  chink  proper  to  give 
him  ^  and  that,  *»•  the  fecond  pLict, 
a  penlion  of  2CCO  !.  per  ar.Tmm  lie 
fettled  upon  Iriin,  m  loch  a  iiioinner, 
and  under  fuch  regulations  as  die 
executive  power  in  its  wiidom  liiould 
think  pri'per.  Having  laid  tiius 
much  of  the  gallant  principal  in  this 
bv.finefs,  his  Lordlhin  proceeded  to 


j  compliment  fome  of  the  cfheers  ctm- 
I  cerned.  He  faid  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
ounrht  to  be  created  an  Earl  or  a 
Vifcounr  at  lead  ;  and  that  a  propor¬ 
tional  dirpuilation  of  refpecl  ought 
to  be  paid  to  Admiral  Drake  and 
Commodore  Atileck.  He  iiiiiinated 
tli.il  it  was  foinewliat  oxti aordinary 
that  no  previous  inllanc.  s  of  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  paid  to  Sir  Saniuel 
Hood  :  and  concluded  with  expr  lling 
Ills  Inarry  approbation  of  liic  inu- 
tions. 

Lord  Kel'pd  faid,  it  was  fomewhat 
remarkable,  that  though  the  icrvlcc.s 
of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  \vh‘'ch  were  be¬ 
yond  all  dor.!?t  v.i’*ioiis  and  brilliant, 
laid  been  performed  duiiag  tine  cxill- 
cnce  of  the  iait  Admiidllratii  a,  )ct 
they  had  not  only  nut  rev.’arded  tiiLin, 
bat  had  ventured  to  iHad  iV,(\vardas 
the  premature  accuiers  of  the  prelcnr. 
Mlnider.s,  f(;r  cioit  doing  that  whiefi 
they  themiclvcs  laid  in.glf.ctcd.  Hi.s 
Majerty’s  prefVnt  Mining's  h.  d  b:eii 
loo  iliort  a  period  in  th.e  poirer.ion  of 
cheir  nowc-r,  to  iiave  had  opi’oiiunii  v 
lor  fiicli  a  dblrihiitiou  of  rewards  and 
attentions  as  miuht  be  diic  to  ttie  va- 
rious  individuals  employed  by  th-.m  ; 
and  amopgil  ihufe  certainly  nor,-.* 
flood  than  the  gallant  ndnd- 

ral  alluded  to  :  l.-iit  if  thev  who  liad 
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long  enjoyed  the  heneht  of  their  eui- 
ployment  had  not  rewarded  them, 
with  what  face  con’d  tliey  iugnute  it  to 
others  as  a  ciime,  v/ho  luid  luirlur 
had  the  limilar  experience  (jf  lii.-,  la*- 
viccs,  nor  eepuai  le  lure  tor  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

Lord  l.ouglhorough  followed,  and 
having  joined  in  the  chorus  of  gene¬ 
ral  plaudits,  which  were  ib  julUy 
poured  out  in  behalf  of  Sir  George 
jvodiucy,  proceeded  to  condemn  with 
great  pomp  and  acrimoiiv  what  he 
deemed  the  unjiuliAabie  meafurc  (-f 
his  recall  ;  betvu*e  ilie  gall.int  Admi¬ 
ral,  he  faid,  would  receive  congratu- 
lations  ot  th.it  lioufe  for  the  luibltll 
aciloii  ever  pertorUied,  or  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  any  ct'uniry,  he  vv(»uld 
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be  told  of  his  recall  ;  and  as  a  rewanl  I  that  they  were  fuddenly  and  unex*- 
for  his  illnftrioiis  conduct,  receive  the  f  pc<5tedly  difroilfed  from  their  employ* 
iniormatori  that  his  Majelly’s  Minil-  |  inenrs  :  They  had  not  been  dilmilfed 
fers  deemed  him  no  longer  a  proper  |  till  they  had  broiiglu  this  country  to 
Servant  ot  the  Crown,  nor  a  proper  I  the  very  verge  of  deltrudion  ;  and 
diredor  of  Its  naval  operations.  — His  I  when  tiiey  were  removed  from  his 
Eoroftiip  added,  »hat  the  fuddeMi  and  |  Majelly’s  councils  by  the  united  voice 
unforeften  dilmilTion  of  his  Majeily’s  I  of  the  people,  they  had  tound  time 
late  Mi  .lifters  from  place,  was  the  I  lor  augnieating  their  own  lalaries, 
foie  caufe  why  Tvtral  of  the  ofSc  rs  !  and  of  creating  new  and  additional 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  their  conn-  I  burdens  upon  the  iubjecl,  thougli  no 
trv  had  not  received  fo  ample  a  com-  |  interval  could  be  found  of  rewarding 
perdation  as  they  deferved.  |  merit,  or  diftiiiguifliing  the  deferving 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  I  ofHccrs  at  that  lime  in  employmetu. 

Tiigheft  terms  Qi*  Sir  George  Rodney ;  I  The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  not- 
but  begged  their  Lordftiips  to  recol-  |  vvithllanding  the  fuddcri  and  prema- 
left,  that  one  fingle  event,  howeve-  |  tore  annihilation  of  the  late  Mindlry, 
glorious,  was  by  no  means  -i  futRclent  j  havl  tound  an  opportunity  of  adding 
criterion  for  the  propriety  or  impro-  |  lOQO  1.  per  annum  to  his  own  falarv  ; 
priety  of  any  political  meafure. — It  |  and  it  might  perhaps  be  a  doubt  vviUi 
there  was  any  good  reafon  for  |  fome  perlons,  whether  that  addiiiiin 

ling  Sir  George  Rodney  previous  to  I  might  not  have  been  as  well  tmpioy- 
the  a£i:\on  of  the  12th  of  April,  cer-  |  ed,  if  it  had  been  ufeJ  as  a  reward 
talnly  the  contingency  of  th:i"  g!o-  |  to  Ibmc  brave  man  who  had  exerted 
rious  victory  could  not  make  Minif-  I  himfelf  for  the  benefit  and  protection 
ters  reprehenfible  for  a  meafure  adopt-  I  of  this  country. 

cd  before  that  event  took  place.  Tiie  |  Lord  Lougboorcugh  replied,  faying 
noble  Lords  ought  to  afk  themfelves  |  he  luid  ufed  no  unbecoming  folicita* 
this  queftion — Would  or  would  they  |  lion  in  the  attainment  of  tiiat  addi* 
not  have  condemned  the  recall  of  Sir  |  tion  to  his  I’alary. 

George  Rodney,  if  this  laft  a(!lion  I  T/v  Z.c;ri  with  great  can- 

had  not  taken  place  ?  If  they  would  I  dour  declared,  that  the  bare  ciicnm- 
not,  and  he  was  ftrongly  difpoled  to  |  ftance  of  a  recent  victory  ought  by 
believe  they  would  not,  ought  they  |  no  means  to  influence  the  judgment 
to  think  one  moment  now  of  con-  I  of  their  Lordfnips,  upon  a  meafure 
demning  it  on  account  of  an  event  I  which  was  adopted  before  that  vic- 
-which  was  not  to  be  forefeen.  It  |  tory  had  taken  place.  He  was  warm 
was  impoflible  for  their  Lordfliips  to  |  and  animated  in  his  eulogiuins  on 
pronounce  any  dilapprobation  of  the  j  Sir  George  P..odney,  but  contended 
meafure  from  w’hat  they  could  k«to\v  »  that  the  Houle  were  by  no  means 
upon  the  fubje(::L  If  there  were  rea-  |  polIeiTeJ  of  lufiicicat  iaas  for  pro- 
fons  before^  the  glorious  event  which  I  nouncing  reprehenfjbliity  to  Minifttis 
had  lately  i^apptned  for  lecalling  Sir  |  for  his  recall. 

George  Rodney,  the  wdidorn  of  that  \  The  motions  as  made  by  Lord 
meafure  could  not  be  alLcfcd  by  the  f  hLppel  were  then  put  and  carried 
event,  becaufe  ir.  had  been  adopted  |  nem,  dif,  after  which  Lord  LougU' 
previous  to  the  exiftcncc  of  any  cir-  |  h  ro'fgh  rofe  and  made  a  moti«»n, 
cumllance  that  could  render  it  fer-  |  ‘‘  Tii.Jt  this  Houfe  do  cuiigratulaic 
viceable.  I  he  noble  and  learned  |  liis  Majefty  upon  the  recent  fuccels 
Lord,  he  faid,  had  contrived  an  ex-  |  oi  Ills  tleeis  iji  tlie  Vv^eft  Indies'.’’ 

A'Jininiiiration  in  |  T/v  Duke  oj  Richfnond  obieoleJ  to 
their  ncgleff  of  profeftional  fervices —  I  the  motion  iii  its  iiiiiiied  form,  and 
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moved  as^  an  amendment,  that  it  .  LordHiip  offered  many  arguments 
ihould  be  for  the  recent  fuccefs  of  his  j  gainfl  the  motion. 

Majefly’s  fleets  and  armies  in  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  world. 

Lord  Stormont,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chefler,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord 
Afn burton  feverally  fpoke  on  this  mo- 
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T/je  Earl  of  D^rhy  infifled,  that  the 
prefent  morion  went  not  to  decide  the 
propriety  or  impropriery  of  a  gallery : 
it  was  merely  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  enquire  ;  and  it  would  be  only  de« 


cion,  and  on  a  divifion  there  appear-  [  cent  to  accede  to  the  propofition. 

_ ^A _ _  r . L  _  5  z7  _  /  ^  1-  ^  , 


ed — for  the  amendment  37,  for  the 
original  motion  5. 

Thurfdayy  May  ^O. 

THE  royal  aifent  was  given,  by 
coinmilhon,  to  five  bills  ;  the  com- 
niilTioners  were,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Lord 
Alhburton. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  informed  their 
Lordfliips,  that  he  wiflied  to  have  a 
gallery  ercJled  for  the  acconimoda- 


F^arl  Go'wer  objedled  to  the  motion, 
as  tending  to  great  inconvenience, 
and  much  danger  of  heaitii. 

The  Duke  of  yV/j/.v/hy.rr  faid,  he  was 
In  general  no  friend  to  the  motion, 
yet  he  choiight  it  was  only  juliice  to 
allow  a  C(^minittee  to  be  appoinred. 

l^ord  IValfinghctftn  made  an  amend¬ 
ment,  which  he  tiioiight  would  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  genteelly  nega- 
tiding  L  >rd  Radnor’s  motion.  —  It 


tion  of  the  Members  of  the  other  j  was  to  do  away  me  fnbflance,  and 
Houfe  of  Parliament.  His  Lordiiiip  j  preferve  t!ic  appearance, 
offered  feveral  arguments  in  fupport  T/c*  (Euiuccdlor  fpoke  to  the  orders 
of  the  propofuion,  and  mentioned  in  \  of  the  Houle,  which  vvent  to  exclude 
lome  degree  how’  far  his  ideas  went  |  any  perfon  ;  and  therefore  thought 
to  accommodating  other  perfons,  as  •  any  infringement  would  goto  annul- 
well  as  the  Members  of  the  Commons.  \  ling  of  tiiofe  ftanding  orders.  His 
He  wiflied,  that  when  the  King  came  1  Loidihip  was  of  opinion,  tnat  ilic 
to  the  Houfe,  ladies  might  be  permit-  .  matter  had  better  reft  as  it  was  at 
led  to  ufe  the  gallery  inftead  of  the  !  prefent 


benches  ;  but  that  the  admifiion  and 
continuance  ihould  be  fubject  to  the 
controul  of  anv  one  or  more  of  their 
Lordfliips.  He  then  moved,  That 
a  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine 
how,  and  in  what  manner,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  might 
be  accommodated  to  hear  the  debates 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.” 

Tie  Earl  of  Ma?ufuLl  obje<fled  to 
the  propofition  in  every  fliape.  He 
fald,  that  frequently  galleries  had 
been  built,  and  as  frequently  pulled 
down.  The  inconvenience  of  fnch 
an  accommodation  to  one  Houle  was 
found  extremely  detrimental  to  the 


Tile  qiieflion  was  then  put  oa 
Lord  Walfinghain’s  amendment, 
w^hich  was  negatived, — Contents  30, 
Non-contents  31. 

After  which  Lord  Radnor’s  mo¬ 
tion  was  put,  and  carried. 

Tiio  lu’der  of  tiie  day  wuis  then 
read  for  taking  tlie  arguments  of  the 
Commons  agaiifll  the  amendment  of 
the  Lords  on  the  contractors  bill  in¬ 
to  coiifidcratioii. 

lord  Ajhharton  thought  the  bill 
Ihould  pafs  in  its  original  (fate,  as  it 
came  from  tiie  Commons. 

The  Cha?:cellor  thought  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  Commons  extrcinely  la- 
tile,  and  was  therefore  cf  that  opinion 


hen  put,  that 


other.  Idle  firll  gallery,  his  Lord- 

fhip  obferved,  was  eretfled  about  tlie  *  which  no  formeily  held, 
year  1710,  and  from  its  inconveiii-  •  I  h^  queition  was  tiicii 
cncc,  was  foon  after  pulled  down.——  the  biii  do  pafs  .ii  its  i>iigiiial  *iatt,  as 
Tne  fame  fate  attended  future  ac-  it  came  from  the  Commons,  which 
cotTiniodaliOiis  oi  the  hime  kind,  until  palfcJ  in  the  aftirm.^tis e  c  v.i.-.ics 
the  idea  feemed  totally  lolt.  His  30>  Contents  i 
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modell  deiTiaiids — Even  the  firft  con¬ 
fidential  mini  Her  of  the  crown  came 
down  to  vote  againft  ihein.  The 
very  next  year  this  fame  minificr 
came  down  to  the  Houfe,  and  makiu''* 
the  amends  bo?zourabh  for  his  pait 
condu(fl,  gave  to  the  demands  of  an 
armed  people  infinitely  more  than  he 
had  retufed  to  the  modell  applications 
of  an  unarmed  humble  nation.  This 
then  was  the  Iclfon  that  the  minifier 
and  his  colleagues  had  taught  the 
Iriih,  “  U  you  want  any  thlug,  feek 
no!  for  it  unarmed  and  humble  ;  but 
lake  up  arms,  fpeak  manfully  and 
boldly  to  the  Britilh  miniUrv,  and 
you  will  obtain  more  than  you  niight 
at  firil  have  ventured  to  expect.'* 
Sucii  was  the  elfeifl  of  the  wife 
couducl  of  his  predecefibrs.  If 
thcrefort  rhe  motion  he  w'«s 
to  make,  ihould  appear  humiliaiiiig 
to  Enalilh'nen,  iic  d<.fircd  th'.'U  ro  re- 
fleO,  tUat  it  was  the  fault  ol  thefe 
who  had  left  it  in  the  power  of  theva** 
lunieers  of  Ireland  to  make  tlieir  ae- 
niandb,  not  by  leaving  arms  in  tiieir 
hands,  but  by  leaving  them  their  la- 
juri::s  and  opprellions. 

Ireland  had  fpoken  out,  and  cleir- 
ly  and  plainly  Hated  wdiat  ihe  wanted; 
he  w'ouid  be  open  with  her,  and  ilio’ 
he  might  peihaps  have  been  dificfcnr, 
Hill  he  w’ould  meet  licr  ii[)on  her  ‘wii 
terms,  and  give  her  every  tliii'sg  ihe 
wanted,  in  the  way  which  llic  iierlelF 
feemed  to  wilh  for  it. — She  thcreroie 
could  have  no  reafon  to  complain  ; 
the  terms  acceded  to  by  Itngland 
w^ere  propofed  by  herfelf ;  the  man¬ 
ner  of  redrefs  had  been  prefci  ibed  by 
herfelf,  and  all  her  wdlhes  wonhi  now 
he  gratified  in  the  way  which  (lie  her- 
felf  liked  beH  :  but  as  ii  was  poHibic, 

if  that  nothinor  more  was  to  he  done 
o 

than  what  he  had  Hated  to  be  his  in¬ 
tention,  Ireland  might  perhaps  thiid: 
of  frefh  grievances,  and  rife  yearly  in 
her  demands,  it  was  fit  and  proper 
that  fomething  lliould  be  nov/  dona 
towards  eHablilhing,  on  a  firm  and 
folid  bails,  the  future  connexion  oi 


Friday^  May  31. 

PASSED  cue  Edinburgh  flefh 
market  and  nuifance  bill. 

Heard  counfel  in  the  appeal  of 
Richird  Legrand  of  Bonny  town,  in 
the  procefs  of  divorce  brought  before 
the  CommiiTaries  of  Edinburgh,  at 
the  infiauce  of  Mrs  Maria  Steuart, 
his  wife,  againft  him,  when  their 
Eordlhips  were  plealed  to  alfirni  the 
interlocutors  of  the  Commilfar  es, 
and  of  Lord  Kcunet,  Ordinary  on 
the  bills,  appealed  Irom. 


T  R  FOXy  m  a  fpcech  of  aHonilh- 
iVi  ing  force  and  elovouence,  went 
Into  the  Irilh  bulincfs.  He  rook  a  vhw 
cf  the  Irilh  claims  fejvarately:  Firil, 
the  llatute  6rh  of  George  I.  by  wdilcli 
the  Britilh  Parliament  clHiuied  a  right 
to  bind  IreLnd  inall  cafes  vviiaCevtr  : 
he  conriJcred  this  Haiute  as  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  which 
had  a  parliament  of  its  owm.  He 
then  conhdered  the  XppelliWt  ^urif'- 
dJ(d:ony  which  indeed  he  thougiii:  of 
no  conftquence  to  Britain.  He  next 
took  a  A  iew  of  Poyning^ s  '  Lav)  and 
the  Mutiny  Billy  both  cf  which  were 
juftly  reckoned  grievances  by  the 
Irhli.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  Ireland  had  a  right  to  what  Ihe 
now  aiked.  No  power  ought  ever  to 
be  cxercifed  over  any  people  contrary 
to  the  fenfe  of  that  people.  He  con- 
llantiy  reprobated  government  for  at¬ 
tempting  it  in  America.  Wnat  per¬ 
nicious  confequenees  have  ariftr*  from 
it  are  evident  to  every  one.  Tuis  fu- 
pirintending  power  of  the  Britilh  par¬ 
liament,  inflead  of  renJet ing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  empire  happy  and 
cnnntcled,  had  made  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  rife  up  again II  a  power  they  felt 
as  a  fcourge.  About  four  years  ago, 
the  Irilh  had  come  and  humbly  afk- 
cd  a  free  trade  as  a  matter  of  famur^ 
which  they  now  demanded  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  right,  ^  At  that  time  his  Ma- 
iefty’s  minifters  refufed  their  juH  and 
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the  two  kingdoms.  But  that  was  not  |  determine  for  herlcH'j  and  he  wouJd 
to  be  piopolcd  by  him  here  in  Par-  |  agree  to  whatever  Ihe  liioidd  deier- 
haineni  >  it  W'.mid  be  the  duly  ot  tlie  ,  miue  on  that  head*  Elie  mutiny  hill 
Crown  to  look  to  that;  the  bulinels  \  was  a  liiere  matter  of  reguiaiiou,  and 
might  be  fir  (I  begun  by  his  Majefiy’s  •  he  had  no  objection  to  the  repeal  of 
Servants  in  Ireland;  and  if  a^-erwards  j  the  perpetuating  claufe.  Mowever, 
it  ihould  be  neceilory  to  encer  into  a  j  he  could  conieric  to  the  modification 
treaty,  Connmiflioners  might  be  lent  j  of  Poyninge*  Law,  which  Ihould  take 
from  the  Briiilh  Parliament,  or  from  I  away  the  into  fercncc  of  the  two  Pjivy 
the  Crown,  to  enter  up  n  it,  and  j  Counciis,  only  under  this  idea,  than 
bring  the  negotiation  to  a  happy  ilfue,  I  an  arrangement  Ihould  lakc  place 
by  giving  mutual  facisfiClion  to  buth  |  that  Uinfid  little  t.ie  futiiiu  counec' 
comurics,  and  ellablliiiing  a  treaty  •  tioii  ol  the  two  counirics  on  a  firm 
which  ihould  be  I'andilied  by  the  molt  ]  and  foiid  balls  >  fi.r  he  could  not  Ci)n- 
folemn  tonus  of  the  conllltuLion  of  fent  tliat  tiie  power  o.  this  country 
both  coLUitrles.  over  Ireland  ihould  umount  merriy 

He  concluded  by  mi)ving,  “  That  to  a  negative  voice  ia  the  framing 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Cominlrtee,  <>f  Irllh  iaws,  unlci’s  fivuc  proper 
that  the  ael  cf  ti\e  6rh  of  Gecmgc  I.  i  ilipulaiion  Ihould  previoufiy  lahe 
intitled  an  ad  lor  l>etter  fecuring  the  place. 

dependence  .of  Ireland  on  tne  Crown  Air  Courtcjuiy  fald,  before  the  yeai 
of  Great  Britain,  ought  to  be  repeal-  1719,110  Irilhman  ever  dicaiiud  ol 
cd.”  He  j'ul  obierved,  that  this  tlie  power  of  England  to  bind  Ireland. . 
would  be  a  pledge  to  the  Irifli  of  the  fo  far  bick  as  the  \  car  1642,  the  Ho- 
fincerity  of  his  hlmcfi y ’s  IMiaifters  to  man  Catholics  cf  Irtlaiuh  in  their 
deal  fairly  ac.d  operdy  with  Ireland  great  aireinbly  at  Pi  im,  in  iJic  rouiUy 
through  the  whole  of  this  impoi  iant  of  Meath,  fclemnly  refoived,  th.ic 
bufinefs.  Ireland  was  an  indt pendent  kingd.oui 

Mr  T,  Pitt  feconcled  tlie  Tuction  ;  and  its  Crown  impeiial;  and  in 
but  ftlli  he  dilfered,  in  many  refpecls,  year  before,  tlie  Par!ia;ncm  rf 
from  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  land  l.ai  voted  a  fnnilar  pn.'poiu 
Member  w’ho  had  made  the  motion.  --In  tiiis  awful  moinent,  V/Heu  :.!?e 
That  Gentleman  had  mentioned,  as  Volunteers  oi  Irelar.d  were  relllng 
two  dlilindt  things,  internal  and  ex-  tiicir  arms,  anxious  to  know  thr 
ternal  taxation ;  he  knew  ot  no  dit-  teriiiinatiou  ot  that  liouic,  !\e  coalJ 
fcrence,  and  to  his  lad  breath  would  noi  help  congratulating  tins  lioluP 
not  think  otiiervvife  ;  tlie  fupremc  and  j  on  the  fiappy  prnfpccl  before  ih.em, 
imperial  power  of  the  Brltilh  Icgilla-  J  when  the  infh,  re-efiabldhcd  in  the'f 
ture  knew  no  limits  ;  it  was  bounded  |  rights,  would  become  the  f»ru)  Iricnd.'^ 
onlv  by  ddciecion.  I  and  iiipporters  ot  England  >  \V‘U-;V 

Air  Edrn  very  readily  concurred  in  ti'.eir  attachment  would  grovV  up  into 
the  motion  tor  the  repeal  ot  the  6tli  bigotry*”  (as  the  rigiit  hon.  J'Lrnbci 
of  George  I.  and  would  agree  to  do  had  faid),  tiie  only  bigotrv  tinU 
away  all  appeals,  if  Ireland  fhould  would  then  be  found  lii  the  laud 
delire  it;  lor  lus  ow^n  part,  lie  did  not  tor  religious  bigotry  nad  been  troildci' 
think  tiiat  tlie  reltorallon  of  the  ap-  under  toot;  tne  Romar*  Catholic* 
pcllant  jurifdiiftiou  to  Irdiiul  would  t.he  Prefbyierian,  and  the  brcteilant* 
be  of  real  fervicc  to  her;  and  he  had  had  erefted  a  temple  to  L  berty,  a:»J 
delivered  his  opinion  freely  on  that  ficriiiced  at  llie  altar  cf  f  rccdom  *  t!*;* 
head  to  foine  oi’  the  ablell  men  on  people,  now  reftoied  to  the  i;giits  ot 
tl»e  other  fide  of  the  water  ;  but  ol  mankind  and  01  citizens,  woula 
this  Ireland  was  befi  judee,  and  would  a  great  addition  to  the  litcn^th 
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the  nation,  and  that  ftrength  would 
be  direfled  againd  the  eneiiiics  of 
England  ;  the  fall  friend  of  England, 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  could  have 
no  friends  but'  thofe  of  England, 
v’hofe  enemies  mud  be  the  enemies  ot 
Ireland. 

Mr  Burke  faid,  that  it  was  not  on 
fuch  a  day  as  that,  when  there  was 
not  a  difference  of  opinion,  that  he 
would  rife  to  fight  the  battles  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  her  caufe  was  ncareft  his  heart ; 
and  nothing  gave  him  fo  much  fatif- 
fidion,  when  he  was  firft  honoured 
with  a  feat  in  that  Houle,  as  that  it 
might  be  in  his  power,  fome  way  or 
other,  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  counrry 
that  gave  him  birth  ;  and  he  had  al¬ 
ways  faid  to  himfeif,  that  if  fuch  an 
inlignific ant  Member  as  he  was,  could 
ever  be  fo  fonunate  as  to  render  an 
effential  fervice  to  England,  and  that 
his  Sovereign,  or  Parliament,  were 
i^oing  to  reward  him  for  it?  he  w'ould 
fay  to  them — “  Do  fomething  for 
Ireland  ; — do  fomething  for  my  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  am  over-rewarded.*'  He 
was  a  friend  to  his  country  ;  but 
Gentlemen  need  not  be  jealous  of 
that ;  lor  iu  being  the  friend  of  Ire¬ 
land,  he  deemed  himfeif  of  courfe 
alfo  the  friend  of  England  ;  their  in- 
terefls  were  infeparable.  He  fpoke 
alfo  of  his  friendlhip  to  the  natives  of 
India,  whom  he  did  not  know,  and 
who  could  never  know  him  ;  and  by 
proving  himfeif  their  friend,  he  was 
convinced  he  muff  prove  hlmfell  alfo 
the  friend  of  England. 

Mr  Dempjicr  felt,  that  though  the 

of  the  6th  of  George  I.  fhould  be 
repealed,  dill  this  country  might  found 
a  claim  to  the  appellant  jurifdidion 
on  the  common  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  remove  every 
pofiible  ground  of  future  jealoufy  and 
difeontent,  if  the  noble  Lord  (Beau¬ 
champ)  who  had  fpoken  on  that  fub- 
je<fV,  would  bring  in  any  bill  or  pro- 
pofition  to  that  effedf,  he  would  give 
him  his  hearty  fupporc. 


Lord  Ne^vhaven  concluded  the  coi> 
verfarion  by  faying,  that  as  foon  as 
the  Right  Hon.  Secretary’s  fpcech 
ihould  have  been  read  in  Ireland 
there  would  not,  he  was  fure,  be  a 
dry  eye  from  one  end  of  the  ifiand  to 
the  other. 

The  queilion  was  then  put,  and 
carried  tieui,  con, 

Pflr  Fox  then  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  the  6th 
of  G  eorge  I.  —  Piiis  palled  fiein,  con. 
being  founded  on  the  firll  refoluciou, 
which  paffed  unanimoully  ;  and  then, 
in  conl'equence  of  the  fccond  refolu- 
tion.  Me  Fox  moved,  That  an  addrefs 
bt  prefented  to  his  Majerty,  praying 
that  he  would  be  gracioully  plcafed 
to  take  fuch  fteps  as  lhall  tend  to  ren¬ 
der  the  cohae^flion  betw^een  the  two 
kingdoms  folid  and  permarjent.  — 
This  motion  paffed  unanimoiifly. 

Mr  Fox  moved  next,  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee,  tiiac  the 
interefls  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  in¬ 
feparable,  and  that  their  connexion 
ought  to  be  founded  on  a  folid  aiiti 
permanent  bafis. — This  motion  paffed 
alfo  ?:cni,  con.  ;  and  the  Chairman 
having  left  the  chair,  reported  the  re- 
I  folutlons,  which  were  unanimoiiily  a-i 
I  greed  to  by  the  Huufe. 

I  \ 

Triennial  Parliaments. 

Mr  A^ldcr?}ian  Sanx:hr}d(re  then  rofe, 
and  after  a  iliort  fpcech,  made  his  an¬ 
nual  motion  fbr  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  fhortening  the  duration  of 
Parliaments. —  He  was  feconded  by 
Mr  Alderman  and  was  fupport- 
ed  by  Tl/r/^jxand  Sir  Charles  Turner^ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  op- 
pofed  by  Mr  Ri^hy,  Mr  Ponjjys,  and 
others. — When  the  debate  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  motion  was  concludecf,  the 
queflion  was  put,  and  the  Houfe  di¬ 
vided,  when  there  appeared, 

Ayes 
Noes 
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